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Tropical Storms 
and Industrial Unrest 


All subscribers to Mzssrons, 
without exception, received their 
October copies several days late. 

Blame this on the world’s indus- 
trial unrest which through the 
New York Truckmen’s strike in 
September reached its long arm 
into Mrsstons’ office and for 
nearly a week held up the delivery 
of wrappers. 

Blame it also on what legal 
phraseology calls, “An Act of 
God.” After the wrappers had 
been delivered to the express com- 
pany and placed in the express car 
for New Hampshire where Mis- 
SIONS is printed, the great storm 
of September 19-21 lashed its fury 
along the New England coast. For 
almost a week all railroad service 
between New York and upper 
New England was_ suspended. 
Eventually the wrappers reached 
Concord and the October issue 
finally reached its subscribers. 

Although all this happened in 
September, the month in other 
respects was nevertheless kind to 
the magazine, for it brought a gain 
in subscriptions. Total received 
was 1,333 as compared with 1,299 
in September, 1937, or a net gain of 
34 for the month. 








BAPTIST 
PERIODICALS for 
BAPTIST CHURCHES 


@ They are Biblical 

@ They are evangelistic 

@ They are safe and sound 

@ They train for Christian leadership 

@ They help pupils to be good Baptists 
@ They help teachers to be better teachers 





It is as important to have Baptist peri- 
odicals in the class as it is to have a 
Baptist pastor in the pulpit. 











THE AMERICAN BAPTIST 
PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


Order from our nearest house 

















The score, since the uptrend be- 
gan in 1933, now stands at 2 
months down and 63 months up. 


The Front Cover 


The picture on the front cover 


is a reproduction of the painting, 
“Our Christian Era,” by F. Luis 
Mora. It dramatizes the constant 
failure throughout the centuries 
of Christians really to put their 
faith into practice. The foreground 
pictures generations of armed 
men. Crowding under the banners 
of many nations, crusaders with 
the blessing of the Church, soldiers 
of the Napoleonic wars, of the 


Franco-Prussian war, the Ameri- 


can Civil War and the World War, 
are moving toward war. All the 
terrible features of modern war- 
fare are painted in gory hide- 
ousness. 





Announcing 
that 


CHARLES 
A. WELLS 


noted cartoonist, 
journalist, world 
traveler is now 
available for 
ONE WEEK PROGRAMS 
on 
CHRIST AND 
W ORLD NEED 





Evangelistic in aim — richly informative 
Wells cartoons and editorials appear in many 
leading religious periodicals and daily newspapers. 

Eight years special speaker, No. Bapt. Conv. 
Peace Institute lecturer, Rotary Intern’l. Has ap- 
peared on many national programs of Y.M.C.A., 
P.T.A., etc. 


HE DRAWS AS HE SPEAKS f 
A rich experience awaits your community 


The Charles A. Wells Conferences 
152 Madison Ave. New York City 
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Immortal Partnerships 


In the background on a hilltop 
sits the silent, lonely, saddened 
Christ, compassionately praying, 
“Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” 








To mediate Jesus Christ to men and women and 
to bring them into vital touch with God through 
Christ is the one objective of The American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society. 


The Society belongs to Baptists within the terri- 
tory of the Northern Baptist Convention. Par- 
ticipation in its work through prayer, service and 


By means of the Annuity Gift the great objec- 
tive of the Society will be furthered after all 
participation in life has passed away. 


An annuity gift brings you a guaranteed income 
for life. It is an immortal partnership. 


Information concerning rates of income will 
gladly be furnished by addressing 
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SAMUEL BRYANT, Treasurer 
THE AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 
23 East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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: THE QUESTION BOX M I S S I O N S 





NOVEMBER An International Baptist Magazine 
NOTE.—Questions are pe wt from ak : : 
een. and occasionally advertisements. Howarp B. Grose, Editor Emeritus WituraM B. Lippxarp, Editor 

Contest is open oan. to subscribers. 
1 pi ry a fm ree America spend Publication Office, 10 Ferry Street, Concord, N. H. 
(4) . . 2 . 9 . a I T , . ; ‘ 
© Wileed; ese war Sietneios Editorial and Subscription Office, 152 Madison Ave., New York City 
working day and night? Address all correspondence to the New York Editorial Office 


3. Who was graduated from 
New York University? 

4. Who was a pioneer mission- 

5. Where were five Baptists 
sentenced to six months’ imprison- = 
ment? In This Issue 

6. “It is easy to write a fine con- 
stitution.” Who said it? 


For subscription rates see page 557 











7. What school enrols more NOVEMBER FEATURES 
than 200 boys? Tut DIsMEMBERMENT OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA...... William B. Lipphard 520 
8. Who is Hendrik Kraemer? Come Srammn ane Granta... ... os cece wes nne: D. R. Sharpe 528 
9. Who furnished 25 subscrip- E1cut Hours 1nsTeap or Ercut Days 1n Cutna......Harold Thomas 534 
tions to Missions? Nort or THE Arctic CimcLE.....................45. W.0O. Lewis 537 
. 10. What office has moved from Ir Was a GRAND AND GLorious SUMMER............. Paul E. Alden 543 
Buffalo to New York City? Tue Mrracre or Our Time.....................-0005 Coe Hayne 550 
11. What Baptist church was 
closed on January 5, 1887? EDITORIALS 
12. What has a campus of 130 Twenty YEaRs or Mapness AND Hypocrisy..................-.- 517 
acres? - : Ge ee ee 05s ee 518 
13. Who is pastor at Middle- A REVOLUTIONARY PRoGRAM FOR THE Los ANGELES CONVENTION.... 540 
| town, New York? ’ AN APPROPRIATE ANSWER TO THE Cynic’s CHALLENGE............. 540 
| 14. What is the unmistakable It Micut Have BEEN a TracGic THANKSGIVING Day............... 541 
call of this hour? sit <4 BEHOLD THE CommuNIST AS NEwLy DEFINED..................... 541 
15. What has whimsical, fas- Eprroatat, Commanr 542 
cinating, humorous aspects? WisMbneeMMbNS,. 5... -. se sci evs. ecccicuet.svueca voll 
16. Who is R. C. Ostegr en? ‘Tmaneeonvue Dhaw (Desetional).. . ... <5 oo cei cece cnc ececcss 553 
17. Who wrote Monkey Village? i ne is GANS. 6 cick oo ec oc vccnceceseineeee.< 556 


18. What happened July 6, 
1415? OF GENERAL INTEREST 


UESTION BOX PRIZES . 
Q 7 CmucIprBION IN JAPAN... 0... os eee ore Charles A. Wells 515 
; Rules for 1938 F F 527 
FOR correct answers to every question cin MERRIER Soe > a a.s bok ARO ER On Seve oe Awan sewed 
questions) in allissues, January to December FRAPANAIE TUIRAMEES so ois ccc vas cic cco na daa dear uraeoen 533 
inclusive, a prize of a worthwhile ee ! : 
book or § or & A year" 8 subscription to MISSIONS will Reuicious Lisperty DENIED IN RUMANIA.......... George W. Truett 536 
award 1 
hieeenes taal: Wh tat! a tales with ime NEWS FROM THE WORLD OF MISSIONS.................. 0000 cee eee 537 
end of the year and all sent in together. In RMR rs, Se a ed Bere LA. Nr cris Gite Ua cers Hust 547 
order to be eligible for a prize, both the an- - 
swers and the page numbers on which answers CONFIDENCE IN A TIME OF UNCERTAINTY... ...............000000% 554 
are found must be given : 
Lanta daidh Ua wittlen: Walalty, Dis nak Missions Cross Worn Puzz_E PAGE............... 0.0 cece eee eee 562 
repeat the question. TuHey SERVED THEIR Day AND GENERATION..............020000005 570 


Where two or more in a group work together, 
only one set should be sent in and in such a 


case only one prize will be awarded. THE DEPARTMENTS 


All answers must reach us not later than 
December 31, 1938, to receive credit. 
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Worip WiwE Guitp: CHinpREN’s Wortp CRUSADE................. 565 
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- ‘Tine Open’ FORUM OF MABTHODG: . me ccc cece cet aes 573 
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Rewest Pelace. a Mustrated Catalog INN 0 5 55.75 ¢ waded xd wee see ads ens Hoe Ree Front Cover 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. ScENES FROM Royal AMBASSADORS CamPs..................... .543-546 
Rog 301 '70!-!705 Chestrut Street. Phil Oruer [tiustrations (Listed in detail).................0 0000 e eee 576 
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CoMMITTEE ON PusiicaTion: J. J. Allen, Chairman, G. P. Beers, W. H. Bowler, C. E. Goodall, S. B. Hazzard, W. A. Hill, 
P. H. J. Lerrigo, Luther Wesley Smith, G. L. White, Janet S. McKay, Alice W. S. Brimson 
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* CO-EDS * 


There are co-eds in the student body and 
also on the Faculty of Franklin College 





Above: Mrs. P. L. Powell and Dean Mavis Holmes 


The four co-eds on the Faculty, pictured on this page are beloved by 
the students and the alumni alike 


Below: Miss Pauline White and Miss Naomi Mullendore 





FRANKLIN COLLEGE opened its 105th year on September 12th with 
one of the largest enrolments in its history 


For catalogue, bulletin and other information write to 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM GEAR SPENCER, LL.D. 


Franklin College isos. 





@ November, 1938 


LETTERS 
From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


I was about to send you two sub- 
scriptions when my attention was at- 
tracted to a letter to Missions from 
Rev. H. B. Pilcher in which he says, 
“T can feel the wrath of the militarists, 
red-baiters, moss-backs, et al., com- 
ing down upon you. So here is another 
ex-soldier who says you are right 
about peace moves, etc.” Before I 
send in the two subscriptions, would 
you mind briefly letting me know 
your stand on the question of peace. 
I belong to the American Legion 
which is the greatest pacifist organi- 
zation in the world, but which be- 
lieves in adequate preparedness and 


- national defense. I do not care know- 


ingly to contribute to a periodical 
even of my own denomination if it 
advocates peace-at-any-price. I trust 
you will realize the spirit in which this 
inquiry is written, and let me have 
the benefit of your reply. To me the 
question is important most especially 
at the present time.—Attorney Carey 
R. Johnson, Princeton, II. 


Notre.—Misstions whole-heart- 
edly and patriotically supports 
the signature of the United States 
Government on the Kellogg- 
Briand Peace Pact outlawing war 
as an instrument of national pol- 
icy; approves the declaration of 
the Oxford Conference on Church 
and State that “the Church will 
become a creative, regenerative, 
and reconciling instrument for 
the healing of the nations only as 
it renounces war absolutely”; and 
endorses the Northern Baptist 
Convention in definitely repudiat- 
ing all aggressive war and in rec- 
ommending that Americans “cross 
no national boundary line to kill 
or to destroy.”—Eb. 

= 

Your editorial on Mormonism is 
positively misleading. While the fig- 
ures are magnificent, you must remem- 
ber that the Mormon church is more 
of a business institution than a factor 
in vital religion. The church extracts 
the tithing money from its people al- 
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most to the point of coercion. This 
tithe money goes into the central or- 
ganization. The local churches then 
resort to all kinds of claptrap schemes 
for money raising. Only yesterday at 
my door a man was displaying a very 
cheap-looking church bulletin which 
he was promoting by sale of advertis- 
ing. The sample was from a Mormon 
church. They give rummage sales, 
theatre parties, dances, and recently 
staged a “circus” “to raise funds for 
the church.” The statement that “The 
Mormon church is the only sect that 
takes care of its own needy mem- 
bers” is also misleading. Pocatello 
has 60% of its population Mormon. A 
larger per cent of Mormons are on re- 
lief rolls than “Gentiles.” —Rev. Rollo 
-C’. Speer, Pocatello, Idaho. 
3 

Your editorial on Mormonism was 
a distinct shock to me. There are a few 
other things that Mormons have that 
Baptists do not, but we do want them? 
(1) Spiritual pride. Engage a Mormon 
in conversation and the superiority of 
Mormonism over all other sects will 
become a major emphasis. (2) An 
ecclesiastical system that has been de- 
veloped to the nth power and extends 
through every phase of life: religious, 
educational, political, social and eco- 
nomic. (3) A financial scheme prob- 
ably unmatched in the whole world. 
It includes tithing, assessments, con- 
tributions, and income from invested 
funds, probably from vast commercial 
enterprises. Moreover the much pub- 
licized Mormon “Security Program” 
might be a good “set-up,” but can 
scarcely be lauded as “taking care” of 
its needy. This “taking care” is so re- 
stricted and qualified that it touches 
but few in comparison to the large 
number needing such care. It is doubt- 
less true that the Mormon church has 
a lot of things that Baptist churches 
do not, but for one, I would be loath 
even to suggest to anyone that they 
“ought” to have any of them.—Rev. 
James P. Payne, Murray, Utah. 

| 

Iam a constant reader of your maga- 
zine and congratulate you on the fine 
type of mission journal you are pub- 
lishing —R. S. Jones, Field Secretary, 
Foreign Mission Board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention. 
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THE QUESTION BOX | M l S S I O N S 


NOVEMBER An International Baptist Magazine 


NOTE.—Questions are taken from all 


pases and occasionally advertisements. | Howarp B. Gross, Editor Emeritus Wiuuram B. Liepuarp. Editor 
he Contest is open only to subscribers. 


1. For what does America spend Publication Office, 10 Ferry Street, Concord, N. H. 


90 2 
12 fg ew ae ee Editorial and Subscription Office, 152 Madison Ave.. New York City 


oa day and night? | Address all correspondence to the New York Editorial Office 
3. Who was graduated from | 
New York University? 
4. Who was a pioneer mission-_ | ; 
sie: ta Peacte Rico! | Vol. 29 NOVEMBER, 1938 
5. Where were five Baptists 
sentenced to six months’ imprison- | ’ 
ment? nani | In This Issue 
“It is easy to write a fine con- | 
stitution.” Who said it? - F . - a 
7. What school enrols more NOVEMBER FEATURES 
than 200 boys? THE DIsMEMBERMENT OF CzECHOSLOVAKIA...... William B. Lipphard 520 
8. Who is Hendrik Kraemer? City STACKS AND SPIRES....... ...D.R. Sharpe 528 
9. Who furnished 25 subscrip- | Ercut Hours InsTEAD oF Ercut Days iN CHINA. Harold Thomas 534 
tions to Missions? NorTH OF THE ARCTIC CIRCLE _..W.0. Lewis 537 
What office has moved from Ir Was a GRAND AND GLORIOUS SUMMER Paul E. Alden 543 
Buffalo to New York City? Tue Miracte oF Our TiME........ ..Coe Hayne 550 
11. What Baptist church was 
closed on January 5, 1887? EDITORIALS 
12. What has a campus of 130 
acres? 
13. Who is pastor at Middle- 
town, New York? 
14. What is the unmistakable 
all of this hour? 
15. What has whimsical, fas- 
cinating, humorous aspects? 
16. Who is R. C. Ostegren? 
Who wrote Monkey Village? 
18. What happened July 6, 
— ’ GENERAL INTEREST 
QUESTION BOX PRIZES ae “— 
Rules for 1938 CRUCIFIXION IN JAPAN...... a Charles A. Wells 


FOR correct answers to every question (180 Facts AnD Foiks 

= a oad: aay gpgealetrcter-d Rage December REMARKABLE REMARKS... : Pe eee 
nclusive, a prize of a worthwhile missionary a kt ga 
book or year's subscription to Mrssioxs will Rewicious Liperty DENIED IN Ru MANIA _. George W. Truett 
be awarded. 

Answers should be kept at home until the NEWS FROM THE WoRLD OF Missions. . . 
end of the year and all sent in together. In Tue LrBprRaRY ? 
order to be eligible for a prize, both the an- 
peg ang the page em on which answers CONFIDENCE IN A Time ¢ OF U NCERTAINTY 
are found must be given. > > 

Answers should be written briefly. Do not Missions Cross Worp Puzz.e Pace 
repeat the question. THey ServeD THerr Day anp GENERATION 

Where two or more in a group work together, 
only one set should be sent in and in such a 
case only one prize will be awarded. Tl I kK D EP ARTME NTS 

All answers must reach us not later than a : j 
December 31, 1938, to receive credit 





For subscription rates see page 557 








TWENTY YEARS OF MADNEss AND Hypocrisy. . 

THe Wortp Topay 

A REVOLUTIONARY PROGRAM FOR THE LOS ANGELES CONVENTION. 
AN APPROPRIATE ANSWER TO THE CYNIC’S CHALLENGE. 

It Micut Have Been A TrRAGiIc THANKSGIVING Day. 

BEHOLD THE ComMMUNIST AS NEWLY DEFINED 

EDITORIAL COMMENT. . 

THe GREAT DELUSION 

THANKSGIVING Day (Devotional) 

Tue Epitror EMERITUs Says 


WomEN OVER THE SEAS.... 

—E————EE TIDINGS FROM THE FIELDs..... . oe 
MISSIONARY EDUCATION: Royal AMBASSADORS. 
Wortp Wine GuiLp: CHILDREN’s WorLD CRUSADE 
THE CONFERENCE TABLE..... 

THe OrPEN Forum oF Metuops. 











SILVER PLATE 


FINEST uve CAUGHT BY THE CAMERA 


Weanwansmip ! = = Classes 


Best hee T=) ALUMINUM oF 
LF 


Our CHRISTIAN ERA Front Cover 


alog 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. SCENES FROM RoyaL AMBASSADORS Caps 943.546 


Room 301 '701- 1703 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia Pa OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS (Listed in detail) . .. 316 
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* CO-EDS « 


There are co-eds in the student body and 
also on the Faculty of Franklin College 





Above: Mrs. P. L. Powell and Dean Mavis Holmes 


The four co-eds on the Faculty, pictured on this page are beloved by 
the students and the alumni alike 


Below: Miss Pauline White and Miss Naomi Mullendore 





FRANKLIN COLLEGE opened its 105th year on September 12th with 
one of the largest enrolments in its history 


For catalogue, bulletin and other information write to 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM GEAR SPENCER, LL.D. 


Franklin College isoisss 





@ November, 1938 


LETTERS 


From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


I was about to send you two sub- 
scriptions when my attention was at- 
tracted to a letter to Missions from 
Rev. H. B. Pilcher in which he says, 
“T can feel the wrath of the militarists, 
red-baiters, moss-backs, et al., com- 
ing down upon you. So here is another 
ex-soldier who says you are right 
about peace moves, etc.” Before I 
send in the two subscriptions, would 
you mind briefly letting me know 
your stand on the question of peace. 
I belong to the American Legion 
which is the greatest pacifist organi- 
zation in the world, but which be- 
lieves in adequate preparedness and 
national defense. I do not care know- 
ingly to contribute to a_ periodical 
even of my own denomination if it 
advocates peace-at-any-price. I trust 
you will realize the spirit in which this 
inquiry is written, and let me have 
the benefit of your reply. To me the 
question is important most especially 
at the present time.—Attorney Carey 
R. Johnson, Princeton, IIl. 


Note.—Missions whole-heart- 
edly and patriotically supports 
the signature of the United States 
Government on the Kellogg- 
Briand Peace Pact outlawing war 
as an instrument of national pol- 
icy; approves the declaration of 
the Oxford Conference on Church 
and State that “the Church will 
become a creative, regenerative, 
and reconciling instrument for 
the healing of the nations only as 
it renounces war absolutely”; and 
endorses the Northern Baptist 
Convention in definitely repudiat- 
ing all aggressive war and in rec- 
ommending that Americans “cross 
no national boundary line to kill 
or to destroy.”—Eb. 

om 





Your editorial on Mormonism is 
positively misleading. While the fig- 
ures are magnificent, you must remem- 
ber that the Mormon church is more 
of a business institution than a factor 
in vital religion. The church extracts 
the tithing money from its people al- 
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most to the point of coercion. This 
tithe money goes into the central or- 
ganization. The local churches then 
resort to all kinds of claptrap schemes 
for money raising. Only yesterday at 
my door a man was displaying a very 
cheap-looking church bulletin which 
he was promoting by sale of advertis- 
ing. The sample was from a Mormon 
church. They give rummage sales, 
theatre parties, dances, and recently 
staged a “circus” “to raise funds for 
the church.” The statement that “The 
Mormon church is the only sect that 
takes care of its own needy mem- 
bers” is also misleading. Pocatello 
has 60% of its population Mormon. A 
larger per cent of Mormons are on re- 
lief rolls than “Gentiles.”—Rev. Rollo 
C.. Speer, Pocatello, Idaho. 
= 
Your editorial on Mormonism was 
a distinct shock to me. There are a few 
other things that Mormons have that 
Baptists do not, but we do want them? 
(1) Spiritual pride. Engage a Mormon 
in conversation and the superiority of 
Mormonism over all other sects will 
become a major emphasis. (2) An 
ecclesiastical system that has been de- 
veloped to the nth power and extends 
through every phase of life: religious, 
educational, political, social and eco- 
nomic. (3) A financial scheme prob- 
ably unmatched in the whole world. 
It includes tithing, assessments, con- 
tributions, and income from invested 
funds, probably from vast commercial 
enterprises. Moreover the much pub- 
licized Mormon “Security Program” 
might be a good “set-up,” but can 
scarcely be lauded as “taking care” of 
its needy. This “taking care” is so re- 
stricted and qualified that it touches 
but few in comparison to the large 
number needing such care. It is doubt- 
less true that the Mormon church has 
a lot of things that Baptist churches 
do not, but for one, I would be loath 
even to suggest to anyone that they 
“ought” to have any of them.—Rev. 
James P. Payne, Murray, Utah. 
SS 

Tam a constant reader of your maga- 
zine and congratulate you on the fine 
type of mission journal you are pub- 
lishing —R. S. Jones, Field Secretary, 
Foreign Mission Board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention. 
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Crucifixion in Japan 


Cartoon NuMBER 53 BY CHARLES A. WELLS 














HE Christian’s attitude towards Japan should be one of 
deeper vision, clearer understanding than that which is usu- 
ally heard in speaking of the war in Asia. 

The Christian should remember that the people of Japan 
constantly voted “no” against the projects of their military, and 
that when the military clique had finally strangled out the last 
breath of representative government, a “Bureau of Thought 
Control” was set up by the government in Tokyo. 

The Christian should remember that, because of this, the 
prisons of Japan are filled with those who would not let their 
thoughts be controlled, who spoke against the war or refused to 
fight, and that suicides are frequent among the fresh troops being 
sent into China. 

This wandering cartoonist talked to a Japanese business man 
in Yokohama recently who said, ‘““T'axes will destroy us before 
bullets can subdue China. The educated people of Japan all 
know this but our military have had no education beyond their 
narrow field.” 

If the Christians of America would keep these significant truths 
in sight, more could be done to promote peace in our Pacific 
hemisphere than by any other plan now in motion. 
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See editorial 
on page 517 
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ABOVE: May Day in Moscow with the parade of tanks passing the tomb of Lenin, 

In system of government, economic philosophy, social organization and religious atti: 

tude, Soviet Russia and the United States of America are as far apart as the poles 
In preparations for war they seem to be moving in the same direction 





BELOW: Army Day in Washington with the parade of tanks passing the Capitol 
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London a year ago, an alleged lunatic 
forced his way through spectators, sol- 
diers and police until he reached the 
King. Above the awe-inspiring silence 
he screamed, “Stop this hypocrisy; you are delib- 
erately preparing for war.” Although six police- 
men knocked him senseless. he had achieved his 
purpose. Newspapers and radios told the story 
to the ends of the earth. 

They said he was crazy. But was he? 

It is the 20th anniversary of the end of a war 
that was supposedly fought to end all war. In ret- 
rospect the years seem like years of madness and 
hypocrisy. It is the 20th year of the vengeance 
of Versailles, the 19th year of a discredited 
League of Nations, the 11th year of a forgotten 
Kellogg Pact to outlaw war, the 7th year of the 
conquest of Manchuria, the 6th year of a gigantic 
armament race, the 4th year of the rape of Ethi- 
opia, the 3rd year of war in Spain, the 2nd year 
of Japan’s invasion of China, the 1st year of the 
dismemberment of Czechoslovakia. War mad- 
ness has seized even the neutral nations. Holland 
celebrated Queen Wilhelmina’s 40th anniversary 
by a parade of 13,000 soldiers and 1,000 armored 
vehicles past the Carnegie Peace Palace at The 
Hague. Switzerland has a bigger army, longer 
fall maneuvers, bigger forts, and is preserving 
food against war. Last summer France agreed to 
sell annually to Germany 7,000,000 tons of Lor- 
raine iron ore. Made into munitions it may to- 
morrow kill the Frenchmen who today sell it to 
the Germans. 

Can all this be sanity or is it madness? 

Where is the cure for this Armistice Day 
hypocrisy? In Munich at a zero hour conference 
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in September four men made an agreement. 
Across the earth the people cried, “Peace, peace!” 
But there is no peace. It is a breathing spell, only 
an extension of the original Armistice. Wistfully 
The New York Times appeals, 

Men and nations everywhere will have to 
think again of collective security, to plan for it 
again, to make it a reality. For collective secur- 
ity is much more than a noble dream in an 
ignoble world. It is a practical necessity. And 
the world will know no peace and no real respite 
from alarm until that dream is realized. 


Yet its realization is no cure. For peace must be 
more than collective security behind which 
nations conceal imperialistic ambitions. It must 
be built on spiritual foundations, on the way of 
life of the Prince of Peace. Otherwise collective 
security remains a dream and peace an illusion. 
So the breathing spell gives the Christian church 
a little more time to teach men anew to beat their 
swords into ploughshares, to unite the peoples of 
the earth into a world fellowship of the Kingdom 
of God and thus establish enduring peace. 

Years of madness and hypocrisy! Surely this 
vear when Armistice Day is observed at the 
seven or more tombs of unknown soldiers, there 
should be painful searching of heart. Could they 
but speak, how bitterly the occupants of those 
tombs would condemn us. We who live have not 
kept faith with the dead. We need penitent hu- 
mility more than hypocritical solemnity. 

In London they locked him up as a madman. 
Yet he was not mad. For one immortal moment 
he was the sanest man in the crowd. The world 
that locked him up is mad. Only the church of 
Christ, custodian of His healing evangel, has the 
cure for this madness. There is no other. 
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Courtesy The United States & 
News, an independent weekly 
published in Washington, D.C. 
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A pictogram that requires no caption. Vividly and ominously it tells its own story 


The Mad Race in Armament: 
How and When Will It End? 


OR five years the world has been engaged in a 

stupendous, swift, costly race in armament. It 
began in 1933 when Germany withdrew from the 
Disarmament Conference and from the League of 
Nations because the nations victorious in the World 
War repudiated their promises and refused to reduce 
their own armaments as stated in the Versailles 
Treaty. (See Missions, December, 1933, Page 583.) 
So Germany began re-arming. To meet the new Ger- 
man competition, the rest of the world armed still 
more. Today, five years later, the armament expendi- 
tures of the leading nations are terrifying in magni- 
tude and horrible in import. 

As summarized in a recent issue of The United 
States News, an independent weekly published in 
Washington through whose courtesy the striking 
pictogram on this page is reproduced, expenditures 
for armaments by the great powers are five times as 
much as five years ago. They are more than seven times 
as large as they were just before the start of the World 
War 24 years ago. Here is the comparison of totals 


spent by the United States, England, France, Japan, 
Germany and Russia.. 


NOMS: Sits be seus Dewees $2,154,000,000 
OSS 2%. oie ln Sed news Bas 2,813,000,000 
1938 (estimated)......... 15,023,000,000 


This is a grievous burden on the taxpayer. The 
United States spends about 12% of its national 
budget for war purposes. Other nations devote from 
20% to 50% of their national budgets for armaments. 

In this armament race Russia is the heaviest 
spender. This year communism will spend more than 
$5,000,000,000 as compared with only $300,000,000 
in 1933. In five years the total has increased 1600%. 
The Russian army of 1,500,000 men in active service 
and 7,000,000 in reserve is the largest army the world 
has ever known. England’s budget of $1,693,000,000 
may go beyond the $2,000,000,000 mark. England 
recently ordered 400 fighting airplanes from America 
and 1,000 planes from British manufacturers. 

The picture is indeed ominous especially since that 
there are now no limits at which this mad race will 
end. There is no restriction on the size of armies. The 
last limitation on naval vessels disappeared when the 
London Treaty was scrapped two years ago. 
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There are two ways by which this race in arms can 
end. One is through a wrathful rising of the peoples of 
the earth and a concerted demand on governments 
that it must end. The other is, “All they that take 
the sword will perish with the sword.” 


Turning the Clock Back 


in Rumania 


HAT happens when Church and State rela- 

tionship is so close that the Primate of the 
established church is also Premier of the national 
government, is superbly illustrated in the latest 
development in Rumania. 

A new decree, to go into effect December 15, will 
close practically every Baptist church and meeting- 
place in the land. The appeal from World Alliance 
President George W. Truett (see page 536) should 
have the serious consideration of Baptists every- 
where. The historic principle of religious liberty, for 
which throughout the centuries men have died, is 
being ruthlessly suppressed. So repressive is the new 
decree that if for example, such a law were passed and 
enforced in England, it would make illegal more than 
90% of Baptist churches, as well as every Quaker 
meeting and an overwhelming majority of other 
Free churches. How many churches of any Protestant 
denomination in the United States, North or South, 
could legally remain open if American law required 
at least 100 heads of families in resident membership? 
Yet that is only one of the repressive features of 
Rumania’s new edict. By such simple yet clever re- 
strictions the government will eliminate the Baptist 
movement. There are 70,000 Baptists in Rumania, 
all true and loyal citizens. 

The Minister of Cults who signed the decree, is an 
Archbishop of the Rumanian Orthodox Church. 
Its Patriarch is Rumania’s Prime Minister. Appar- 
ently the Premier-Patriarch is unwilling to wait until 
December 15 to enforce the ordinance. Already a 
court has tried five Baptists on charges of religious 
propaganda. All were sentenced to six months’ im- 
prisonment and five years’ loss of civil rights. Baptist 
meeting houses have already been closed. All applica- 
tions for reopening them or for building new chapels 
are persistently refused on the ground that there is not 
in the community the required minimum number of 
members to have a house of prayer or a preacher. 
Late in September the joint Northern and Southern 
Baptist Committee on Public Relations spent two 
days in Washington, D. C., in discussing this issue. 
They filed a strong but courteous protest with the 
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Rumanian Ambassador. He requested 60 days in 
which to communicate with his government and re- 
ceive a reply. Unfortunately by that time further pro- 
test will undoubtedly be useless. 

After having participated in the World Conference 
on Church and State at Oxford, with its masterly 
support of religious liberty and the rights of minority 
churches, Rumania is turning the clock back. Unless 
the government can somehow be persuaded to annul 
this unreasonable decree with its severe restriction 
of the free exercise of religion, the 15th of December 
may write FINIs to Baptist history in Rumania. 


Eastern Orthodox 
church in Buka- 
rest, the capital of 
Rumania. With 
the Patriarch of 
the Church also 
serving as Prime 
Minister of the 
government, what 
survival chance 
is now open to 
various minority 
religious groups 
such as Baptists 
and others here 
in a land of such 
close alliance of 
church and state? 








Nanking Receives a Big Dose 
of Japanese Opium 

CCORDING to a news despatch that probably 

escaped the censor, the city of Nanking must 

now cope with a new terror. Opium is reported to be 
sold openly. Heroin, mixed with cheap flour, is sold to 
the poor in small packets at 5 or 10 cents. The ped- 
dlers of the narcotics are alleged to be working under 
the protection of the Japanese Army. “A degree of 
license exists,”’ concludes the published news report 
in The New York Times, “which Nanking never knew 
under Chinese administration. Many of the main 
streets are like streets in the Japanese Concession at 
Tientsin where opium and its derivatives have been 
peddled openly for many years.” Having survived 
last winter’s atrocious burning, looting and slaugh- 
ter, and the raping of its women, Nanking must now 
cope with this new horrible menace. 


REMARKABLE REMARKS, usually appearing on this page, be- 


cause of space limitation are transferred temporarily to page 533 
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The Dismemberment 
of Czechoslovakia 


A brief visit to Czechoslovakia and a 
review of the crisis that for many months 
threatened the peace of the world 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


HREE years ago when I visited Czechoslo- 

vakia, travel was as easy and convenient as 

in America. There were no currency restric- 
tions. Customs baggage examination was per- 
functory and brief. And now in three short years 
conditions greatly changed. This past summer 
when I crossed the frontier from Austria, only the 
possession of a letter from the Czechoslovak Con- 
sulin New York saved me from the irritating for- 
mality of baggage examination. Yet even that 
letter could not spare me the annoyance of cur- 
rency registration. I was ordered from the train 
and escorted to an office in the station where, in 


RIGHT: An airplane view of 
Prague, capital city of Czecho- 
slovakia 
BELOW: One of Prague's many 
quaint and imposing towers. Most 
of them stand at the entrances to 
bridges 
IN THE CORNER: Tomb of 
Czechoslovakia’s Unknown Soldier 
in the John Hus Memorial Square 
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Note.—This article was written on 
the return voyage from Europe early 
in September. So rapidly has history 
moved in recent weeks that events since 
then have obviously modified some of 
its conclusions. Nevertheless, it has 
seemed best to publish it largely as 
originally written so that the reader 
may appraise the various solutions in- 
dicated in the light of the momentous 
decision by England, France, Italy and 
Germany in the conference on Septem- 
ber 29th, and of the European situation 
as this issue goes to press.—Eb. 





full view, all my American money was carefully 
counted. A certified record was then handed me. 
On my departure across another frontier several 
days later this had to be surrendered to the cus- 
toms office there. Without it not one cent could 
have been taken out. This procedure, patterned 
after that of numerous other countries in Europe, 
evidenced the state of uneasiness which fell upon 
Czechoslovakia since the problem of the Sudeten 
German minority became so acute. 
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How this problem for many months threatened 
world peace is clear to every American who read 
his newspaper or listened to his radio. And it was 
forced upon my attention at the very moment of 
entering Czechoslovakia. Sitting opposite me in 
the train was a Sudeten German woman. Return- 
ing-to Czechoslovakia from a visit to Austria, her 
baggage was subjected to a most searching exam- 
ination. When the train was again on its way to 
Prague, she cynically contrasted the courteous 
treatment she had received from the Austrian 
(now German) officials and that accorded her by 
the Czechs. And with marked concern she spoke 
of her fear of war, of the hatred between Czechs 





and Germans, and of her worry that if war comes, 
the Germans in Czechoslovakia will be mas- 
sacred over night. She pictured Czechoslovakia 
as a smoldering volcano, liable like Vesuvius at 
any moment to erupt and to submerge all Eu- 
rope in its fiery lava of hate and devastation. An 
American can form no conception of what it 
means to live in such a state of fear and anxiety. 

Such was my entrance to Czechoslovakia on a 
radiant summer day late in August. Well does 
Mr. Brackett Lewis in his booklet Facts about 
Democracy in Czechoslovakia repeat the de- 
scriptive phrases, “lonely island democracy sur- 
rounded by autocracies and dictatorships,” and 
“an island of order and liberty in the heart of 
Europe.” What happens here is of crucial impor- 
tance to Europe and the world, as was evidenced 
by the prolonged visit in August of the British 
Commission headed by Lord Runciman, and by 
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LEFT: The famous 
statue to John Hus in 
Prague’s Memorial 
Square. He was burned 
to death at the stake on 
July 6, 1415, in Con- 
stance, Germany, by the 
Roman Catholic Church 


LEFT: The 
market in 
Eger, city 
in the Sude- 
ten German 
section of 
Czechoslova- 
kia that has 
been ceded 
to Germany. 
RIGHT: A 
tower in 
Prague 


Prime Minister Chamberlain’s dramatic airplane 
flights to Chancellor Hitler in September. 

As I sat in reflection, the train continued on its 
way. Eventually I arrived in Prague. Once more 
I was impressed with its charm and beauty. It is 
one of Europe’s oldest capitals and one of the 
most interesting cities in the world. More than 
3,500 years ago there was a settlement here. Since 
that remote, almost prehistoric time, Prague has 
been a junction point, an important trafhe cen- 
ter between North and South, East and West. 
Today quaint ancient streets jom with modern 
fashionable avenues and boulevards. Well ap- 
pointed, up-to-date office buildings and comfort- 
able hotels stand beside fascinating old houses, 
towers, bridges, palaces, and cathedrals. To the 
attentive tourist they tell their tale of historic 
events. The great scientist and geographer Hum- 
boldt was right when he declared that Prague 
was the most ‘beautiful inland town in Europe. 
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It is also of historic interest to Baptists for the 
Baptist movement in Czechoslovakia had its 
genesis here. Still standing is the little two-room 
cottage in a courtyard off the street where its lo- 
cation maintained some measure of secrecy. Here 
the pioneer, Henry Novotny preached. Here the 
First Baptist Church worshipped until the house 
was closed and sealed by the Chief of Police on 
January 5, 1887. Today two Baptist churches, 
a theological seminary, and Baptist headquar- 
ters are maintained in Prague while throughout 
Czechoslovakia the Baptist movement lists 29 
churches, 34 preachers and missionaries, more 
than 3,000 church members and two orphanages. 
One of them, the Peabody-Montgomery Home 
near Prague, is now in danger of being discon- 
tinued because of declining support by Ameri- 
can Baptists. 

Prague is not without its evidence of Jewish 
persecution. For centuries the Jew has lived here. 
History records numerous outbreaks of violent 
anti-Semitism. A terrible story of incredible 
bigotry emerges out of the past. On the Karl 
bridge across the Moldau river at Prague stands 
a huge gilded crucifix. As the human stream of 
traffic wends its way past, peasant women kneel 
and men raise their hats in reverence. Above 
the crucifix are carved in Hebrew, the words, 
Hoty, Hoty, Hoty, Lorp Gop or Hosts. Some 
centuries ago a pious and wealthy Jew, given to 
philanthropy and other good deeds, was one day 
walking across the bridge. Absent-minded he 
failed to make way for a funeral procession 
headed by priests and a crucifix. Promptly ar- 
rested, he was mercilessly beaten, bound hand 
and foot, hauled before the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop, and condemned to be burned at the 
stake for having defiled the crucifix. As a ransom 
the Archbishop demanded that he dispose of his 
wealth and erect a gilded crucifix and above it 
the inscription from the daily prayer of the Jew. 
The entire Jewish community in Prague came to 
his rescue, raised the necessary funds, con- 
structed the crucifix, erected it on the bridge and 
thus saved their fellow Jew from a horrible death. 
Today it stands there with its Hebrew inscrip- 
tion, a monument to man’s inhumanity to man, 
to the intolerance of medieval Christianity, to 
the age-long prejudice against the Jew. 

With this by way of introduction, let me re- 
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The crucifix, erected by the Jews, on the Karl Bridge 


sume a study of the Sudeten German problem 
which for several months made front page news- 
paper headlines throughout the world. 

To understand it, a brief résumé of history is 
necessary. Czechoslovakia is only 20 years old, 
having been founded by the late President 
Thomas Masaryk in Washington on October 28, 
1918. More than 400 years ago the Czechs, who 
had maintained their independence since the 
10th century, were conquered by the Austrians. 
Every tourist who visits Prague is taken to the 
great square in the center of which stands the 
monument of John Hus, noted Bohemian Prot- 
estant reformer of the 15th century, who was 
burned at the stake by the Roman Catholic 
Church. At one end of the square stands the 
famous astronomical clock tower in front of 
which the 30 Czech noblemen, following their 
crushing defeat by the Austrians in the Battle 
of the White Mountain, were one after the other 
publicly beheaded. Thus Austria took possession 
of the country. More than a thousand years ago 
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the Slovaks in the South were conquered by the 
Magyars of Hungary. During all these centuries 
both racial groups, Czechs and Slovaks, from 
generation to generation kept alive their politi- 
cal culture and preserved their racial heritage. 
The flame of liberty, although burning feebly 
and constantly suppressed, was never entirely 
extinguished. When the old Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy collapsed in the World War, Presi- 
dent Wilson’s principle of self-determination 
gave them their chance. Thus the Czechoslo- 
vakia of today was born. According to R. W. 
Seton-Watson, writing in Foreign Affairs, Czech- 
oslovakia came into existence “as the result of a 
spontaneous national movement that swept all 
before it.”’ Such is the idealistic interpretation of 
recent Czechoslovak history. 

On the other hand, a more cynical and per- 
haps more realistic interpretation regards Czech- 
oslovakia as a buffer state supported by French 
and British diplomacy in order to prevent the 
recovery of Germany and her expansion toward 
the East. Mr. Randolph Leigh, writing in Con- 
script Europe,* describes Czechoslovakia as “the 
virile little republic that symbolizes the knife 
which French diplomacy drove into the back of 
Germany. It is 600 miles long and in places 
scarcely 40 miles wide. It was so shaped in order 
to obstruct the chief trade routes of Central 
Europe and to cripple the German people. . 
The French and English gladly seconded 
Masaryk’s move and Wilson’s blessing when 
they realized what it would mean as a check- 
mate to Germany.” 

Depending on one’s point of view, Czecho- 
slovakia would seem to be one of three things: 
(1) a wedge, with three million Germans con- 
fined within its borders, thrust into the heart of 
Germany separating Niirnberg, Munich and 
Vienna from Breslau and Dresden; (2) a free 
nation caught by the accident of European 
geography and world politics between the jaws 
of a gigantic German pincers about to crush it 
from both sides as in a huge nut cracker; or (3) 
a pawn on the international chess board in the 
great game of imperialism which France and 
England and Russia are playing against Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan. 








* Conscript Europe, by Randolph Leigh, published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons and quoted by permission. Reviewed on page 548. 
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What complicates the problem is the con- 


glomerate population within her borders. 
Latest estimates gave the population as follows: 

NATIONALITY TOoTALs 

Czechs ...... 7,500,000 

Germans . 3,350,000 

Slovaks ..... 2,300,000 

Hungarians 750,000 (The Germans 

Poles ....... 100,000 constituted nearly 

Ukrainians 600,000 22% of the total 

Jews ........ 350,000 Population) 

Gypsies ..... 35,000 

Rumanians .. 15,000 

Tora. 15,000,000 


When the boundaries were originally drawn, 
the 3,350,000 Germans were apparently not in- 
cluded. The first map assigned the entire Sudeten 
German population and its area to Germany. 
But France and England decided that the bound- 
ary line should coincide with the northern moun- 
tain range as a natural defense frontier. So the 
3,350,000 Germans were not transferred to Ger- 
many but were included in Czechoslovakia. In 
thus determining the boundaries, a recent issue 
of TIME says, “the allied peacemakers in order 
to give Czechoslovakia a natural barrier which 
would serve to halt a German push to the East, 
forwent a strict interpretation of the principle 
of self-determination.” Hence Czechoslovakia 
emerged out of the war with as great a linguistic 
and ethnological mixture as can be found any- 
where on earth. 

To weld this racial conglomeration into a 
political entity, to establish it on democratic 
foundations, and to promote a national unity 
seemed well nigh impossible. Nevertheless to that 
task President Thomas Masaryk, one of the 
greatest leaders of the 20th century, and follow- 
ing his death in 1937, his successor President Ed- 
ward Benes, addressed themselves with vigor, 
sincerity, courage and enthusiasm. The noblest 
principles motivated their policy. The finest 
democratic ideals determined their course of 
action. “It is easy to write a fine constitution,” 
said Dr. Masaryk on one occasion, “but much 
less easy to apply it justly and consistently.” 
But he went ahead on the principle that “Democ- 
racy is not merely a political system, but a moral 
system, chiefly moral.” 
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And in confirmation of that, President Benes 
said in a recent speech in Prague: 

Our democracy provides us with the key to a solu- 
tion of all our problems. It postulates in all political 
negotiations a respect of the human personality and 
complete civic equality irrespective of class, nation- 
ality or religion. These views have survived the ages. 
They will outlast time. 

And with reference to the German minority prob- 
lem, Prime Minister Milan Hodza declared: 
Every adjustment of minority rights in Czechoslo- 
vakia rests upon solid foundations, our State idea, 
our Constitution and not on any denationalization 
of Germans, Magvyars, Ruthenians and Poles, nor of 
Czechs or Slovaks. All citizens of the Czechoslovak 
State are under the protection of the State wherever 
they may live in the Republic. 

And he rightly insinuated that much of the 
present crisis could be traced to an unfair press 
both in Germany and Czechoslovakia. (He might 
have included America also.) And he appealed 
to the press to 

abstain from aggressiveness and in all comments 
upon the mutual relations of Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia observe that poise of impartiality and good 
will which is or ought to be the supreme pride of the 
Press throughout the civilized world. 


There is practically unanimous agreement that 
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Czechoslovakia has dealt more fairly with her 
minorities than any other nation on earth, de- 
cidedly more so than Italy with the people of 
formerly Austrian Tyrol or Poland with the 
Germans in the Polish Corridor. The Germans in 
Czechoslovakia have had their own schools, 
teachers, churches, newspapers, all in their own 
language. So far has Czechoslovakia gone in this 
respect that 96°% of all German-speaking chil- 
dren are actually in German schools. Although 
the census numbered only 20°% of children of 
school age as being German, 22%, of all schools 
in Czechoslovakia are German. Moreover a State 
University is maintained in Prague, supported 
by tax money and taught by German professors 
in German. No other country on earth provides a 
university for a minority population at public 
expense. The Germans frankly admit and appre- 
ciate these considerations. Even in the movies, 
for example, in the German area of Czechoslo- 
vakia, the films have been German-talking films 
or American feature films with the conversation 
re-spoken in German, with Czech superimposed 
explanatory titles. 

Nevertheless the minorities and particularly 
the Germans are not satisfied. They cite many 
grievances. And it is apparent that the three 








BELOW: the little two-room cot- 
tage in Prague where the Baptist 
pioneer Henry Novotny preached 
and began the Baptist movement 





LEFT: All that remains of the 
home of John Hus in Prague is 
this stone wall and its door 
RIGHT: The famed astronomical 
clock tower on Prague’s Memorial 
Square in front of which the 30 
Czech noblemen were heheaded 
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restless minorities, Germans, Hungarians and 
Poles, comprising nearly 30% of the total popula- 
tion would rather belong to the States of their 
own nationality across the border than be citizens 
of Czechoslovakia. They claim that while their 
cultural heritage has been conserved, and while 
their political rights have been respected, they 
have not been granted proportionate representa- 
tion in the actual managing of the country. They 
have been discriminated against in administra- 
tive positions. They claim that government funds 
went more copiously to Czech areas than to Ger- 
man. Late in August when the Czech Govern- 
ment, as a conciliatory gesture and with the ap- 
proval of Lord Runciman, offered the Germans 
six postmasterships, two district governorships, 
the presidency of a regional court and a few other 
municipal jobs, a German in Prague made this 
facetious comment: 


There are 40,000 Czechs in the civil service in the 
Sudeten German territory. At this rate of job assign- 
ment it will take 40 years to settle the problem. If 
instead of offering us Germans 10 jobs, they would 
offer 1,000 jobs, the tension would be relaxed. 


And the Germans claim that the Czechs were 
moving into German sections so as eventually to 
control them. By this process Czechoslovakia 
would finally become a thoroughly Czech con- 
trolled state. One evening in a restaurant in Eger, 
only a few miles from the German border, I 
talked with my waiter. Bitterly he complained to 
me about conditions in this town. Whereas ten 
years ago the population of 30,000 were 100% 
German (only one Czech family was living in the 
town) , now there were more than 4,000 Czechs. 

These and other grievances, some petty and 
insignificant and others serious and provocative, 
are emphasized in the German press and furnish 
fuel for propaganda. As I write I have before me 
several newspapers bought at railroad station 
news stands in various parts of Germany. A 
Berlin paper prints a big cartoon that depicts 
Czechoslovakia offering six postmasterships to 
the Germans with the condescending approval of 
Russia whose spokesman stands in the back- 
ground. A Munich paper, in flaming headlines 
charges Czechoslovakia and Russia with secretly 
plotting the ruin of Germany. The front page of 
a Vienna paper declares Prague to be hand in 
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hand with Moscow. Still another in a three- 
column feature article claims Stalin to be the pro- 
tector and director of Czechoslovakia. And a lurid 
book by Karl Vietz, bought in a German book- 
shop, charges Czechoslovakia with being a traitor 
to European civilization. Even the terrible perse- 
cution of the Jews in Germany has indirectly con- 
tributed to this anti-Czech propaganda. When 
the British in August hanged a Jew in Palestine, 
the German press said little about the crime for 
which he paid the penalty, but emphasized the 
fact that he was a Jew from Czechoslovakia! And 
similarly there was much pro-German_ propa- 
ganda in the Sudeten region of Czechoslovakia. 
Pictures of Chancellor Hitler were displayed in 
shop windows of the border towns. On the streets 
young men greeted one another with the Nazi 
salute. When 2,500 Germans crossed the border 
and came by special train to Bayreuth to attend 
a Wagner festival opera performance, Chancellor 
Hitler joined with Bayreuth’s mayor in giving 
these Czechoslovakian Germans a warm wel- 
come. All cheered him with Heil Hitler. Toward 
all this propaganda Czechoslovakia has main- 
tained an amazing patience and forbearance. 

And the.Germans in Czechoslovakia looked 
with envy across the border to see the economic 
prosperity in Germany in contrast to their own 
adversity and unemployment. Theirs is the in- 
dustrial region of Czechoslovakia. Before the war 
it had the entire Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 
for its market. It was therefore severely re- 
stricted by the tariff walls which all nations 
erected after the war. Today its only free market 
was Czechoslovakia’s 15,000,000 population. 
And the world depression of 1932 increased still 
further the economic misery of the region. Once 
more the Czech government had shown a mag- 
nanimous spirit. For its commerce department 
had worked mightily to find new markets for the 
products of this industrial region and it had been 
more than fair in unemployment relief. 

Although the issue is now settled, it is interest- 
ing to review what might have been the outcome 
of this problem. It would seem as if there had 
been six possible solutions. 

(1) A militaristic solution, a resort to arms by 
Germany and Czechoslovakia, involving France 
and England, quite likely Russia, and thus plunge 
Europe into another world war. Only the air- 
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plane flight of Prime Minister Chamberlain saved 
humanity from plunging over the brink of that 
disaster in September. 

(2) A diplomatic solution, annexation of the 
Sudeten area by Germany, another Anschluss 
like that of Austria, made suddenly and unex- 
pectedly when the rest of the world was too busy 
with its own problems to be concerned over it. 
The Czechs feared it. The Germans boasted it. 

(3) Aneconomic solution. Even if the Sudeten 
area had remained in Czechoslovakia, Germany 
could have brought such economic pressure that 
without the surrender of political sovereignty, 
Czechoslovakia would come completely under 
Germany’s economic control. 

(4) An altruistic solution, something incredi- 
ble in international diplomacy. In the interests of 
peace, Czechoslovakia might have made a grand 
gesture either by a Sudeten plebiscite or by 
voluntarily ceding the territory to Germany, and 
thus redraw the boundary lines in harmony with 
the original territorial delineation of 1918. A 
solution of this kind was doubtless in the mind 
of a well informed Czech who sat opposite me in 
a restaurant. “Let Czechoslovakia,” he said, “be 
Czechoslovakia.” And by that he meant that it 
should consist of only the Czech and Slovak 
populations, leaving the German, Polish and 
Hungarian minorities eventually to rejoin their 
own lands. 

(5) A realistic solution. For 150 years French 
and English have lived side by side in Canada. 
Yet both are proud to be known, not as British 
or French, but as Canadians. For 125 years Ger- 
mans, French and Italians have lived in three 
adjacent sections of Switzerland, forming a Fed- 
eral State, on terms of absolute political, eco- 
nomic and social equality, preserving their own 
language, sharing representation in the govern- 
ment and in all official positions. The three groups 
are proud to be not German, Italian or French, 
but Swiss. A solution like that ought to have been 
possible in Czechoslovakia. 

(6) Finally an idealistic solution. Seated in a 
comfortable armchair in the spacious lounge of a 
club in Prague, I talked with its Secretary. “We 
could solve this minority problem in two hours,” 
said he, “if the rest of the world would leave us 
alone. If France, England, Russia and Germany 
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would keep hands off so that Czechs and Germans 
could come together in a spirit of idealism and 
Christian good will and discuss frankly their 
grievances, we might get somewhere.” Undoubt- 
edly he was right. Unfortunately international 
idealism ‘today is so low as to have made such a 
solution too visionary to be possible. 

There is deep pathos in an appeal issued by the 
Federal Council of Protestant Churches of 
Czechoslovakia. Eight Protestant denominations 
with a combined membership of 1,000,000, in- 
cluding the Czechoslovak Baptist Union, form 
the Council. Fully aware of what would be in- 
volved for evangelical Christianity, the Federal 
Council appealed “to the conscience of the 
world from the land of John Hus,” to individual 
Christians everywhere and to the various ecu- 
menical and world Christian organizations, 


to support us with prayers of intercession, to give us 
moral support and to help by creating public opinion 
necessary for the peaceful solution of all difficulties 
and for the reinforcement of all the institutions that 
enable amicable settlements of differences between 
nations on the basis of law and justice rather than by 
recourse to war. 


Who can fail to sense the undertone of heroism 
in the following statement? 


We are prepared to stand fast upon the principles 
of liberty of conscience, universal brotherhood, free- 
dom of speech, democracy, Christ’s law of love as 
the supreme moral law for all nations, the most 
highly prized spiritual possessions of our common 
humanity. We are prepared to go to the limit of 
sacrifice for the preservation and defense of these 
common ideals of all mankind. 


To such an appeal American Baptists, in fel- 
lowship with Czechoslovak Baptists, and in rec- 
ognition of our spiritual unity with all Christians 
throughout the world, cannot do otherwise than 
respond. Once again the Christian church, 
through its ministry at home, through its world 
wide missionary enterprise, and through its 
larger ecumenical relationships is made aware of 
its huge and humanly impossible task. It must 
build a finer and nobler idealism that will make 
possible such a solution in the relationships of 
men, one with another, group with group, minor- 
ity and majority, as will assure peace and 
brotherhood for all. 
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FACTS AND FOLKS 


A total of 2,338 Chinese stu- 
dents are now enrolled in schools 
of the United States, Canada and 
Hawaii. The University of Cali- 
fornia has the largest number, 
with the University of Michigan 
and Columbia University, New 
York, in second and third places. 
What impressions do these 2,338 
impressionistic young Chinese re- 
ceive of American life, culture and 
particularly of ideals? 

* & & 

Rev. Frank E. Eden, pastor of 
the City Park Baptist Church of 
Denver, Col., has succeeded Dr. E. 
B. Pratt as area director of evan- 
gelism on the Pacific Coast by ap- 
pointment of The American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society. Mr. 
Eden was graduated in 1912 from 
Rochester Theological Seminary. 
Following pastorates at Mansfield, 
Pa., First Church of Pueblo, Col., 
and the Broadway Baptist Church 
of Denver, he became a member of 
the field staff of the Board of Mis- 
sionary Cooperation and in 1929 
sailed for Burma as pastor of the 
English church at Rangoon. Re- 
signing in 1934 because of the ill 
health of Mrs. Eden, he returned 
to the United States. 


The municipal government of 
Osaka, Japan, is cooperating with 
the Baptist Christian Center in 
that city in maintaining a play- 
ground and park. When the city 
decided to improve a neglected 
grove next to the Center’s play- 
ground, Mr. Yasumura, Director 
of the Center, proposed that the 
city equip the playground in re- 
turn for the privilege of its use by 
the public. Now the Mead play- 
ground is opened to the public at 
noon every day. The city sends a 
workman daily to sweep the 
grounds and trim the shrubbery. 


News brevities reported 
from all over the world 














Rev. Edwin A. Bell, newly appointed 

promotional Director for Illinois 

and Wisconsin. See announcement 
on page 555. 


Dr. Charles S. Detweiler sailed 
October 11 from New York on the 
S.S. Exeter for Marseilles, Naples, 
Alexandria, Jaffa, and Palestine, 
en route to India where he will be 





GO AND DO LIKEWISE 


CG HROUGH the kind thoughttful- 
ness of Mr. George W. Bo- 
venizer of Brooklyn, N. Y., 25 
“shut-in” members of the Hanson 
Place Baptist Church have been 
furnished with complimentary sub- 
scriptions to MISSIONS. For one 
year they will share in its missionary 
news and inspiration. Although con- 
fined to their homes, they will never- 
theless be citizens of the world. As 
Chairman of its Finance Committee, 
Mr. Bovenizer has long been identi- 
fied with the affairs of the Baptist 
Church Extension Society of Brook- 
lyn. His interest in the “‘shut-ins’’ of 
his own church deserves to be emu- 
lated by other Baptists. And his en- 
dorsement of Missions is gratefully 
appreciated. 


a delegate to the world missionary 
conference at Madras in Decem- 
ber. He will represent the West 
Indies. Another Baptist delegate 
is Rev. Arturo Parajon of Nicara- 
gua, who accompanied Dr. Det- 
weiler. After a visit to Jerusalem, 
and Cairo, the two men will sail on 
November 9 from Port Said, arriv- 
ing at Bombay on November 17. 
Prior to the Madras conference, 
which opens December 12, they 
will visit Baptist missions in South 
India and Bengal-Orissa. Imme- 
diately after the conference Pastor 
Parajon will return via England 
and Panama. Dr. Detweiler will 
spend the month of January in 
Burma, returning to New York 
about the middle of March. 

At the opening of Virginia 
Union University in Richmond, 
Va., in September, President Wil- 
liam John Clark celebrated the 
25th anniversary of his service 
with that institution. Appointed 
in 1913 as Professor of Church 
History and English, he was 
elected President in 1919 upon the 
retirement of Dr. George Rice 
Hovey. The 25 years have recorded 
marked progress. Student enrol- 
ment has increased from 305 to 
540. The library has grown from 
12,000 to 50,000 books. The institu- 
tion itself emerged out of the ranks 
of “prep school” and “academy” 
into the high place that it occupies 
today in Negro education. 


& SB 
Dr. Harry S. Myers, who re- 
tired from the Council on Finance 
and Promotion on September Ist 
after nearly 20 years of service as 
head of the stereopticon and visu- 
alization department, is now con- 
nected with Hillsdale College 
where he is primarily responsible 
for Public Relations. 
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Stacks and Spires 


A vigorous, timely, challenging analysis of the 
American city as the nerve focus of the nation, 
the battleground of American democracy, and the 


storm center of the gospel, and what this will 
mean for the future of evangelical Christianity 


By D. R. SHARPE 


Dr. D. R. Sharpe has not written for 
Missions since 1933 when his bril- 
liant article, “Will the Giant Make 
or Break Us?” was published in 
the January issue of that year 


HE city is the hope and despair, the peril 
and promise of America. It is the meeting 
place of the nations, the center of a world 
culture, the focal point of contemporaneous 
American history. In the city are great reservoirs 
of political, educational, religious, industrial, 
money and man power. It is the home of stacks 
and spires, the spawning ground of crime and 
lawlessness, the hangout of the thug and gun- 
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Stealing ice while the ice-man makes his delivery. 
Many a gangster started on his career in a boyhood gang 


A crowded street in the lower East side of New York 
City. How shall these people ever hear of the gospel? 


man, the paradise of the gambler, the racketeer 
and the cocktail vendor, the graveyard of the 
weak, and the field of opportunity for the strong 
and resourceful. On the same boulevard live vice 
and virtue, hate and love, lust and purity. And 
they stalk the same alley. The modern city is the 
nerve focus of the nation, the battleground of 
democracy, the storm center of Christianity. If 
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the city fails, America will fail. Here the Chris- 
tian forces must win or American Protestantism 
is doomed. 

A great city, like a great man, has whimsical 
fascinating, sometimes humorous aspects. Back 
of its steel, its concrete, its whirring machines, 
its gaunt stacks and noble spires, are stories of 
comedy and tragedy, of heartache and victory, 
of hopes, intrigue, lust, love, fear, worry, worship 
and joy,—all the aspirations of a restless, money- 
getting race. 


A New THInG UNDER THE SUN 

The modern American city is a new thing un- 
der the sun. Never in the world’s history have 
so many and such diverse people lived together 
in urban centers. In 1790 there were 10 cities in 
the United States, representing 3% of the popu- 
lation; in 1935 there were 3,165 cities, represent- 
ing 56°, of the total population. In this same 
vear 54,753,000, or nearly one half of the popula- 
tion, lived in 96 metropolitan centers. It is inter- 
esting to note also that in these 96 metropolitan 
centers, about 37,500,000 lived in the old cities, 
while nearly 18,000,000 lived in the new suburbs. 

This is of paramount importance to Protes- 
tantism. It has neither maintained the churches 
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and institutions of religion in the old city from 
which the people moved, nor has it followed them 
into the suburbs with new churches. While the 
shift in population has been in progress Baptist 
membership losses from the city have been se- 
vere, and the losses included many of our best 
trained laymen and most liberal supporters. It 
does not require much vision to realize what will 
ultimately happen to our world-wide missionary 
cause, as well as to our local churches, if this 
condition is allowed to continue. The cure lies in 
a well-planned advance in city extension work to 
prevent further depletion and to recapture some 
of the lost ground. 

Three major factors account for the unprec- 
edented growth of the city: (1) The displace- 
ment of agriculture by industry as the primary 
means of existence; (2) the influx of immigrants 
from the old world; and (3) the modern means 
of transportation and communication. These 
three major factors, with several minor factors, 
shattered the old America, predominantly rural, 
and gave us the new America, predominantly 
urban. The change has been so swift and decisive 
as to be without precedent in human history. And 
the cities will continue to grow larger. We can no 
more stop their growth than we can stop scien- 





Sunday morning worship service in the First Italian Baptist Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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tific progress. And although much of the immi- 
gration from the Old World has been cut off, with 
the mechanization of agriculture the drift of 
population from the country to the city will be 
accelerated in the immediate future. 


THE GOLDEN Hour or PROTESTANTISM 


Does this swift movement of people from 
rural to urban centers mean anything to Protes- 
tantism? Churches ride in on the tide of popula- 
tion drifts. The early Colonial period was mainly 
Protestant. The first immigration from Northern 
Europe brought to America the Lutheran and 
some Catholic churches. The immigration period 
from Southern and Western Europe between 
1890 and 1914 brought us the Greek Orthodox 
and the great Roman Catholic churches. Migra- 
tion from the rural South to the urban North 
from 1914 to 1929 was Protestant, and accounts 
for the many Negro churches. The seed beds for 
the future growth of cities are in the cotton belt 
of the South and the corn and wheat belts of the 
West. These people coming from rural America 
to our cities are mainly Protestant. Is the Protes- 
tant church ready to meet these new city dwell- 
ers with the institutions of religion and the Chris- 
tian message? Frankly it is not! Protestantism’s 
golden hour in America has come, and the church 
is not prepared to take advantage of it. Our lack 
of preparedness is due mainly to insufficient 
funds with which to carry out a statesmanlike 
policy of extension and penetration in this time 
of unparalleled opportunity, and the failure of 
American Protestantism to plan a united pro- 
gram for the city. We have the vision of what 
should come to pass. We have the leadership in 
pulpit and pew to accomplish the task. What we 
need is a vast outpouring of money power. And 
we need Protestant unity. When evil men com- 
bine, good men must unite. 

What other civilization within the span of a 
single lifetime has undergone such radical 
changes? The shifting of racial, political, eco- 
nomic, and religious background through the 
successive tides of immigration: the emergence of 
industry and commerce with the invention of 
new machinery; the new swift means of trans- 
portation and communication with the resultant 
breakdown of provincialism; the skyscraper, the 
apartment, the suburb,—all tremendously com- 
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plicated by the moral ravages of the World War, 
the repeal of the 18th Amendment, the increase 
in gambling, crime, lawlessness, economic inse- 
curity and unemployment,—these make the city 
problem so complex and difficult. Is it any won- 
der there is confusion and chaos? 

In the old days life in the city was provincial. 
Its tempo was slow. Relations were personal. In- 
dustry was simple. Today the city is cosmopoli- 
tan. The tempo is swift. Relations are imper- 
sonal. Industry is complex and powerful. These 
vast changes in the structure of the city’s life 
have created new and exceedingly difficult prob- 
lems for the Christian church. Evangelization, 
never easy, is today a slow and hard process in 
the modern city. If the church adopts the “status 
quo” as its policy, the future of America will be 
dark indeed. If, on the other hand, it adapts its 
organization and program to the changing needs 
of the ever-changing city, it will win new and 
more glorious victories for Christ than have ever 
yet been recorded. But to do this will require an 





A Sunday school class for Negro girls that has to meet in 
an alley between two houses 
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BELOW: 

The well equipped, well di- 

rected and well taught kinder- 

garten of the Fairview Baptist 
church of Cleveland, Ohio 


outpouring of financial support the like of which 
we have never dared dream about. In the face of 
this unparalleled opportunity and need it is un- 
thinkable that there should be faithlessness or 
faltering. 

THE CLAsH OF Forces WITHIN THE City 

The city is a miniature world. Here is to be 
found every language, every religious faith, every 
form of evil, every race, class and condition of 
life. Since extremes of every sort were brought 
together in sharp contrast, is it any wonder that 
there is confusion and strife? The powers of hate 
and evil within the city are well organized, highly 
financed, ably led and aggressively at work. If 
the forces now operative within these great cen- 
ters of life are not Christianized, these same pow- 
erful influences of the city will paganize the 
whole national life. 

There is a breakdown of the old social struc- 
ture—the family group, the neighborhood group 
and the racial group. Social disintegration has 
already set in. Human life is cheapened and de- 
humanized by the city process. The individual 
not only ceases to be of supreme value, but ceases 
to have value of any sort. Modern city tendencies 
reveal the terrible loneliness of men for there is 
almost a complete absence of solidarity and 
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ABOVE: 


Sons and daughters of Italy in the 
Kindergarten of the Italian Baptist 
Church and Community House in 
Philadelphia, Pa. This kindergarten 
for seven years has been taught by a 
volunteer, Mrs. Arthur Llewellyn, 
standing in the background of the 
picture 


union among them. Social and religious sanctions 
have crumbled and the strange thing is that reli- 
gious authority has vanished in an otherwise 
authoritarian age. The tragedy of the situation is 
that great masses of humanity have awakened 
and come into power at a time of falling away 
from Christianity and loss of religious belief. In 
the city there is little or no security for life, mate- 
rial, social or moral. Yet in spite of the fact that 
industrial and commercial civilization has over- 
shadowed and depersonalized the individual, 
man is making a desperate struggle for self- 
realization. This constitutes for the Christian 
Church an opportunity of the first magnitude. 
In this time of vast upheaval, when science is 
marching forward to new victories, when the 
world is shrinking in size and cities are growing 
larger, when shadows are falling across the 
world’s life and disintegration is on the way, the 
city confronts the church with its thrilling chal- 
lenge. The church must confront these changing 
cities with its changeless spiritual values. For 
these alone can save the cities from secularism 
and pure paganism. As we face the American city 
with its vast problems, its godless and secular 
outlook on life, its daring affront to our Christian 
faith, its sense of futility, its disregard of spiritual 
values, its lack of reverence and its lost sense of 
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sin, we are convinced anew that there is no hope 
for the city apart from Jesus Christ and His 
gospel of redemptive love. Human personality 
has been divested of its sacred worth. Life for 
many is meaningless. Many are mad in the pur- 
suit of things. Today the world is following 
earthly leaders while the church, instead of fol- 
lowing its Leader, is appointing committees. 
PLANNING FOR City REDEMPTION 

Operating in many of the metropolitan areas, 
the Church City Mission Society is aware of ade- 
quate plans for Christianizing the city. It knows 
there is no substitute for the new birth. It has a 
full conception of the necessity of personal re- 
demption and a deep consciousness that human 
nature, however degraded, can be lifted up and 
transformed. For did Jesus not say, “I, if I be 
lifted up, will draw all men unto me”? But the 
Church City Society will not, cannot stop with 
the individual. It must fight for industrial de- 
mocracy, for a more equitable economic order, 
for Christian attitudes and understanding be- 
tween capital and labor, for a curbing of the 
acquisitive instinct. It must build dams of spirit- 
ual reality against the rising tides of materialism, 
communism, fascism, secularism, wage a grim 
war against war, hate, racial prejudice and politi- 
cal corruption. It must fight ignorance, oppres- 
sion, injustice, lust, racial antagonisms, interna- 
tional hatreds, individual and corporate sin. 

Christians must set themselves resolutely 
against all wickedness in places both high and 
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low, and participate in a crusade for righteous- 
ness that seeks the redemption of all life in every 
phase, individual, social, intellectual, economic, 
political, national and international. And for the 
precise reason that nothing that concerns the 
life of man is outside the concern of God. Because 
God is primarily interested in human life, there- 
fore, everything that affects human life in any 
way whatsoever is of vital importance to Him. 
Society, although profoundly influenced by the 
Christian spirit and ethic, is not yet Christian, 
nor is it a just social order. So the mission of the 
church is to inspire men to make society Chris- 
tian. 

As far as funds will permit, the Church City 
Mission Societies plan to meet these issues. 
Through Daily Vacation Bible Schools, hundreds 
of thousands of children, mainly from the streets 
and gangs, gather for Christian training. In this 
ministry there is no distinction of race, class or 
creed. These Societies maintain Settlements and 
Christian Centers in areas of deterioration and 
need. For if the church does not end underprivi- 
lege, underprivilege will end the church. The peo- 
ples of foreign origin and their children are not 
forgotten. The Negro, the unemployed, the de- 
pendents and lonely are being ministered to. 
Problems of slum clearance and housing are re- 
ceiving attention because Christianity cannot 
any longer allow large groups of people to live in 
poor, ill-ventilated, overcrowded, crime-breed- 
ing, health-destroying, slum shacks. People must 
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Men in attendance at the Baptist Men’s Retreat sponsored by the Detroit Baptist City Mission Society 
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have more than mere shelter. They need homes 
where life thrives and comes into its own. 

The church must not be ruled by its fears, but 
by its faith. Too often we are ruled and ruined 
by fearful, fretful, critical little souls who are 
afraid God will become bankrupt if we really at- 
tempt to establish the Kingdom of God on earth. 

The National Resource Committee on “Our 
Cities” has this to say: 

Certainly no one, looking at American cities, can 
say that the dawn is here. But there are many signs 
in the sky that may be construed to forecast a day 
of hope, in which our sprawling cities may find bet- 
ter patterns of community structure, wiser plans 
and programs of action, and higher levels of mate- 
rial and spiritual prosperity. The municipal history 
of the past generation, if scarred and terrifying here 
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and there, is not without its triumphs in human 
achievement. The city has its own forms of mag- 
nificence, its own broad sweep of grandeur, its own 
shrines and temples of science and art, its own life 
ways—many of them priceless in value to personal- 
ity and to society. “I am a citizen of no mean city” 
is an ancient, yet modern phrase, echoed by many 
who love their town. The prosperity and happiness 
of the teeming millions who dwell there are closely 
bound up with that of America, for if the city fails, 
America fails. 


With vigorous, adequately financed City Mis- 
sion Societies, our cities will not fail. God is call- 
ing us to advance. Individual life must be re- 
deemed, so must all the forces and processes at 
work within the city. The American city for 
Christ is the unmistakable call of this hour. 


OOO 


Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 


(In this issue with special reference to Armistice Day) 


YOU CANNOT LIMIT OR HUMANIZE MODERN WAR- 
FARE. There is no difference between throwing 500 
babies into a fire and throwing fire from airplanes on 
500 babies. Yet people who abhor the former will ap- 
prove the latter—Captain P. Mumford, quoted in 
The Churchman. 


>, 
“9 


Wak IS NOT A DEMOCRATIC METHOD. Modern war 
must be fought under dictatorship. The day war is 
declared in any country, conscription starts, totalita- 
rianism begins, liberty of speech and press is limited, 
and regimentation takes possession—Rev. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. | 
. 


“~~ 


THe Worip War WAS FouGHT to make the world 
safe for democracy. A glance through the world to- 
day is sufficient commentary on its success.—Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt. 
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THE PRESENT PLIGHT OF THE WORLD and the present 
menace to democracy goes back to that misbegotten, 
misnamed crusade called the World War and its 
systematic slaughter of the best, followed by a stupid 
and cynical peace.—Robert L. Duffus. 


o, 
“ 


WE SHOULD GIVE OUR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN who 
are just coming of age something else to hope for 


than a short life carrying a gun.—U. S. A mbassador 
Joseph Kennedy, in The Baptist Times of London. 


os 
WE CAN NEVER HERD THE WORLD into the paths of 
righteousness with the dogs of war.—Herbert 
Hoover. “a 
e 
NOMINALLY WE DESIRE PEACE, but we are not will- 
ing to pay much for it except in terms of battleships 
and army corps—James Rowland Angell. 


ae 

Wak IS THE SAME WORD as it was a century ago; 
but it is no longer the same thing. Viscount Grey, 
quoted by Joseph F. Thorning in The Commonweal. 


+, 
“ 


ITALY'S WAR FACTORIES are working day and night 
without interruption. We may sleep with peaceful 
dreams.—Premier Benito Mussolini. 

oe 

THERE ARE THREATS OF WAR in the world again, but 
I cannot believe the youth of today will be deceived 
by the old shams.—Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

eo 

Topay NoBopy KNows who lost or who won the 
World War—Joseph Goebbels, Nazi Minister of 
Propaganda and Enlightenment. 
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tific progress. And although much of the immi- 
gration from the Old World has been cut off, with 
the mechanization of agriculture the drift of 
population from the country to the city will be 
accelerated in the immediate future. 


THE GOLDEN Hour oF PROTESTANTISM 


Does this swift movement of people from 
rural to urban centers mean anything to Protes- 
tantism? Churches ride in on the tide of popula- 
tion drifts. The early Colonial period was mainly 
Protestant. The first immigration from Northern 
Europe brought to America the Lutheran and 
some Catholic churches. The immigration period 
from Southern and Western Europe between 
1890 and 1914 brought us the Greek Orthodox 
and the great Roman Catholic churches. Migra- 
tion from the rural South to the urban North 
from 1914 to 1929 was Protestant, and accounts 
for the many Negro churches. The seed beds for 
- the future growth of cities are in the cotton belt 
of the South and the corn and wheat belts of the 
West. These people coming from rural America 
to our cities are mainly Protestant. Is the Protes- 
tant church ready to meet these new city dwell- 
ers with the institutions of religion and the Chris- 
tian message? Frankly it is not! Protestantism’s 
golden hour in America has come, and the church 
is not prepared to take advantage of it. Our lack 
of preparedness is due mainly to insufficient 
funds with which to carry out a statesmanlike 
policy of extension and penetration in this time 
of unparalleled opportunity, and the failure of 
American Protestantism to plan a united pro- 
gram for the city. We have the vision of what 
should come to pass. We have the leadership in 
pulpit and pew to accomplish the task. What we 
need is a vast outpouring of money power. And 
we need Protestant unity. When evil men com- 
bine, good men must unite. 

What other civilization within the span of a 
single lifetime has undergone such radical 
changes? The shifting of racial, political, eco- 
nomic, and religious background through the 
successive tides of immigration; the emergence of 
industry and commerce with the invention of 
new machinery; the new swift means of trans- 
portation and communication with the resultant 
breakdown of provincialism; the skyscraper, the 
apartment, the suburb,—all tremendously com- 
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plicated by the moral ravages of the World War, 
the repeal of the 18th Amendment, the increase 
in gambling, crime, lawlessness, economic inse- 
curity and unemployment,—these make the city 
problem so complex and difficult. Is it any won- 
der there is confusion and chaos? 

In the old days life in the city was provincial. 
Its tempo was slow. Relations were personal. In- 
dustry was simple. Today the city is cosmopoli- 
tan. The tempo is swift. Relations are imper- 
sonal. Industry is complex and powerful. These 
vast changes in the structure of the city’s life 
have created new and exceedingly difficult prob- 
lems for the Christian church. Evangelization, 
never easy, is today a slow and hard process in 
the modern city. If the church adopts the “status 
quo” as its policy, the future of America will be 
dark indeed. If, on the other hand, it adapts its 
organization and program to the changing needs 
of the ever-changing city, it will win new and 
more glorious victories for Christ than have ever 
yet been recorded. But to do this will require an 
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A Sunday school class for Negro girls that has to meet in 
an alley between two houses 
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BELOW: 

The well equipped, well di- 

rected and well taught kinder- 

garten of the Fairview Baptist 
church of Cleveland, Ohio 


outpouring of financial support the like of which 
we have never dared dream about. In the face of 
this unparalleled opportunity and need it is un- 
thinkable that there should be faithlessness or 
faltering. 


Tue CLAsH oF Forces WITHIN THE CITY 


The city is a miniature world. Here is to be 
found every language, every religious faith, every 
form of evil, every race, class and condition of 
life. Since extremes of every sort were brought 
together in sharp contrast, is it any wonder that 
there is confusion and strife? The powers of hate 
and evil within the city are well organized, highly 
financed, ably led and aggressively at work. If 
the forces now operative within these great cen- 
ters of life are not Christianized, these same pow- 
erful influences of the city will paganize the 
whole national life. 

There is a breakdown of the old social struc- 
ture—the family group, the neighborhood group 
and the racial group. Social disintegration has 
already set in. Human life is cheapened and de- 
humanized by the city process. The individual 
not only ceases to be of supreme value, but ceases 
to have value of any sort. Modern city tendencies 
reveal the terrible loneliness of men for there is 
almost a complete absence of solidarity and 
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ABOVE: 


Sons and daughters of Italy in the 
Kindergarten of the Italian Baptist 
Church and Community House in 
Philadelphia, Pa. This kindergarten 
for seven years has been taught by a 
volunteer, Mrs. Arthur Llewellyn, 
standing in the background of the 
picture 


union among them. Social and religious sanctions 
have crumbled and the strange thing is that reli- 
gious authority has vanished in an otherwise 
authoritarian age. The tragedy of the situation is 
that great masses of humanity have awakened 
and come into power at a time of falling away 
from Christianity and loss of religious belief. In 
the city there is little or no security for life, mate- 
rial, social or moral. Yet in spite of the fact that 
industrial and commercial civilization has over- 
shadowed and depersonalized the individual, 
man is making a desperate struggle for self- 
realization. This constitutes for the Christian 
Church an opportunity of the first magnitude. 
In this time of vast upheaval, when science is 
marching forward to new victories, when the 
world is shrinking in size and cities are growing 
larger, when shadows are falling across the 
world’s life and disintegration is on the way, the 
city confronts the church with its thrilling chal- 
lenge. The church must confront these changing 
cities with its changeless spiritual values. For 
these alone can save the cities from secularism 
and pure paganism. As we face the American city 
with its vast problems, its godless and secular 
outlook on life, its daring affront to our Christian 
faith, its sense of futility, its disregard of spiritual 
values, its lack of reverence and its lost sense of 
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sin, we are convinced anew that.there is no hope 
for the city apart from Jesus Christ and His 
gospel of redemptive love. Human personality 
has been divested of its sacred worth. Life for 
many is meaningless. Many are mad in the pur- 
suit of things. Today the world is following 
earthly leaders while the church, instead of fol- 
lowing its Leader, is appointing committees. 


PLANNING FOR City REDEMPTION 


Operating in many of the metropolitan areas, 
the Church City Mission Society is aware of ade- 
quate plans for Christianizing the city. It knows 
there is no substitute for the new birth. It has a 
full conception of the necessity of personal re- 
demption and a deep consciousness that human 
nature, however degraded, can be lifted up and 
transformed. For did Jesus not say, “I, if I be 
lifted up, will draw all men unto me”? But the 
Church City Society will not, cannot stop with 
the individual. It must fight for industrial de- 
mocracy, for a more equitable economic order, 
for Christian attitudes and understanding be- 
tween capital and labor, for a curbing of the 
acquisitive instinct. It must build dams of spirit- 
ual reality against the rising tides of materialism, 
communism, fascism, secularism, wage a grim 
war against war, hate, racial prejudice and politi- 
cal corruption. It must fight ignorance, oppres- 
sion, injustice, lust, racial antagonisms, interna- 
tional hatreds, individual and corporate sin. 

Christians must set themselves resolutely 
against all wickedness in places both high and 
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low, and participate in a crusade for righteous- 
ness that seeks the redemption of all life in every 
phase, individual, social, intellectual, economic, 
political, national and international. And for the 
precise reason that nothing that concerns the 
life of man is outside the concern of God. Because 
God is primarily interested in human life, there- 
fore, everything that affects human life in any 
way whatsoever is of vital importance to Him. 
Society, although profoundly influenced by the 
Christian spirit and ethic, is not yet Christian, 
nor is it a just social order. So the mission of the 
church is to inspire men to make society Chris- 
tian. 

As far as funds will permit, the Church City 
Mission Societies plan to meet these issues. 
Through Daily Vacation Bible Schools, hundreds 
of thousands of children, mainly from the streets 
and gangs, gather for Christian training. In this 
ministry there is no distinction of race, class or 
creed. These Societies maintain Settlements and 
Christian Centers in areas of deterioration and 
need. For if the church does not end underprivi- 
lege, underprivilege will end the church. The peo- 
ples of foreign origin and their children are not 
forgotten. The Negro, the unemployed, the de- 
pendents and lonely are being ministered to. 
Problems of slum clearance and housing are re- 
ceiving attention because Christianity cannot 
any longer allow large groups of people to live in 
poor, ill-ventilated, overcrowded, crime-breed- 
ing, health-destroying, slum shacks. People must 
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Men in attendance at the Baptist Men’s Retreat sponsored by the Detroit Baptist City Mission Society 
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have more than mere shelter. They need homes 
where life thrives and comes into its own. 

The church must not be ruled by its fears, but 
by its faith. Too often we are ruled and ruined 
by fearful, fretful, critical little souls who are 
afraid God will become bankrupt if we really at- 
tempt to establish the Kingdom of God on earth. 

The National Resource Committee on “Our 
_ Cities” has this to say: 


Certainly no one, looking at American cities, can 
say that the dawn is here. But there are many signs 
in the sky that may be construed to forecast a day 
of hope, in which our sprawling cities may find bet- 
ter patterns of community structure, wiser plans 
and programs of action, and higher levels of mate- 
rial and spiritual prosperity. The municipal history 
of the past generation, if scarred and terrifying here 
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and there, is not without its triumphs in human 
achievement. The city has its own forms of mag- 
nificence, its own broad sweep of grandeur, its own 
shrines and temples of science and art, its own life 
ways—many of them priceless in value to personal- 
ity and to society. “I am a citizen of no mean city” 
is an ancient, yet modern phrase, echoed by many 
who love their town. The prosperity and happiness 
of the teeming millions who dwell there are closely 
bound up with that of America, for if the city fails, 
America fails. 


With vigorous, adequately financed City Mis- 
sion Societies, our cities will not fail. God is call- 
ing us to advance. Individual life must be re- 
deemed, so must all the forces and processes at 
work within the city. The American city for 
Christ is the unmistakable call of this hour. 





Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 


(In this issue with special reference to Armistice Day) 


You CANNOT LIMIT OR HUMANIZE MODERN WAR- 
FARE. There is no difference between throwing 500 
babies into a fire and throwing fire from airplanes on 
500 babies. Yet people who abhor the former will ap- 
prove the latter—Captain P. Mumford, quoted in 
The Churchman. 

geo 

Wak IS NOT A DEMOCRATIC METHOD. Modern war 
must be fought under dictatorship. The day war is 
declared in any country, conscription starts, totalita- 
rianism begins, liberty of speech and press is limited, 
and regimentation takes possession—Rev. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. 

& 

Tue Wortp War was FoucutT to make the world 
safe for democracy. A glance through the world to- 
day is sufficient commentary on its success.—C ol. 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

oe 


THE PRESENT PLIGHT OF THE WORLD and the present 
menace to democracy goes back to that misbegotten, 
misnamed crusade called the World War and its 
systematic slaughter of the best, followed by a stupid 
and cynical peace.—Robert L. Duffus. 


o, 
~ 


WE SHOULD GIVE OUR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN who 
are just coming of age something else to hope for 





than a short life carrying a gun.—U. S. A mbassador 
Joseph Kennedy, in The Baptist Times of London. 
te 
WE CAN NEVER HERD THE WORLD into the paths of 
righteousness with the dogs of war—Herbert 
Hoover. P= 
oe 
NoMINALLY WE DESIRE PEACE, but we are not will- 
ing to pay much for it except in terms of battleships 
and army corps—James Rowland Angell. 


ote 
Wak IS THE SAME WORD as it was a century ago; 
but it is no longer the same thing. Viscount Grey, 
quoted by Joseph F. Thorning in The Commonweal. 


>, 
“~~ 


ITALY’s WAR FACTORIES are working day and night 


without interruption. We may sleep with peaceful 
dreams.—Premier Benito Mussolini. 


% 
THERE ARE THREATS OF WAR in the world again, but 
I cannot believe the youth of today will be deceived 
by the old shams.—Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


o, 
“~ 


TopAY NOBODY KNOwsS who lost or who won the 
World War.—Joseph Goebbels, Nazi Minister of 
Propaganda and Enlightenment. 
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Kight Hours 
Instead of 


Kight Days | 


By 
HAROLD THOMAS, 
M.D. 
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The Baptist mission 
school for boys in 
Kinhwa, East China. 
With enrolment of 
more than 200 boys, 
it is still serving 
in spite of war con- 
ditions elsewhere 






A vivid contrast in travel conditions in the China of today and 
of yesterday as pictured in this story of a trip by automobile 
to the Pickford Memorial Hospital in Kinhwa, made in eight hours 
that in other years required eight days by canal boat and chair 


TRIP of 185 miles by auto in the United 

States is only an incident in the day’s work! 
But in China such an expedition has all the tang 
of adventure! A story of its thrills when con- 
trasted with that of 30 years ago may be of 
interest. 

I am indebted to Rev. A. F. Ufford, our vet- 
eran Shaoshing Missionary, for a picture of the 
earlier hardships of travel across our province. 
Where winding rivers drain the inner mountain- 
ous region to the coastal plain and where canal 
systems abound, for generations a boat was the 
conveyance for travel. The duration of journey 


depended upon wind, flood, drought and canal 
haul-overs. 

In those days preparations for departure gath- 
ered around the lunch basket and the bedding 
roll. A lunch basket is a picnic when it contains 
only a meal or two; it presents a harrowing prob- 
lem when days must be faced and the home 
kitchen is your sole service station! When Mr. 
Ufford as a new recruit embarked on his first trip 
to Kinhwa, he had but to step into a boat at his 
back door to be carried on an overnight journey 
to the river Chien Tang which flows down from 
the innermost station of our district. At this 
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point luggage was transferred into a large cargo 
boat and the ascent against the current made 
with pole, tow-rope, oar, sail and sheer brawn, 
when shoals were encountered. Seven days were 
thus consumed in covering 120 miles of river. 
The boat always tied up at dusk. After an eve- 
ning meal the boatmen rolled into their padded 
quilts and were unconscious until the crack of 
dawn, when the struggle against stream and shoal 
would be renewed. In encountering the latter, 
pole and tow-rope were impotent and the husky 
young boatmen were compelled to leap into the 
icy stream to get at closer grips with the burden. 
When the wind seemed about to die down, a 
boatman would stand by the mast and in long 
shrill notes try superstitiously to whistle the wind 
back into the idly flapping sails. 

On his memorable first trip, Mr. Ufford relates 
how for the last day of the journey they had to 
transfer to a small craft for the remaining 20 
miles to Kinhwa. Here is his vivid description. 


Only one boat was available, a very small craft. 


An old man and a boy were the crew. The old man ' 


had a frightful cough and the boy had not got his 
growth. We left Lanchi in the afternoon and after 
rowing five miles tied up for the night under an over- 
hanging bluff. By this time it had commenced to 
snow. The old man with his distressing cough was at 
one end and the falling snow at the other. This was 
my predicament. Should I sleep near that wracking 
cough or sleep out in the storm? It was tuberculosis 
at one end and it meant pneumonia at the other. 
What was to be done? I risked the latter and I awoke 
the next morning with the foot of my bed covered 
with snow! We moved out into the stream, and 
about noon on the eighth day sighted the Kinhwa 
Pagoda. We had taken as much time for the journey 
of 160 miles as would have been required to have 
traveled from my Vermont home to San Francisco 
and return. That was in 1909. 


Last spring after the Japanese invasion had 
swept into Hangchow, we became fearful lest the 
equipment of our Kinhwa (Pickford Memorial) 
Hospital be destroyed. The newly completed 
highway across the province beckoned to us to 
make an effort to rescue some of the more valu- 
able pieces and perhaps strengthen the morale 
of the Chinese workers sorely pressed. 

All automobiles had been commandeered by 
the military. However, one machine was at hand, 
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and that with a veiled past. To insure a safe re- 
turn over the serviceless, stationless highways, it 
was necessary that a thorough overhaul be per- 
sonally conducted; for mechanics, too, were in 
the army service. What a three weeks that fol- 
lowed! Valves, tappets, cam shaft, piston rings 
were eviscerated, revamped, and duly replaced 
with none left over! How valuable, a surgical 
training! As the motor turned over and the bear- 
ings began to emit sweet music, a pride akin to 
that of the Deacon over his one-horse shay welled 
up. “Now, she’ll do.” 

Thus assured, one chilly morning, armed with 
a military pass, gas and oil sufficient for 400 miles 
and a United States flag spread across the roof, 
we stepped into the car and started on the first 
lap of the journey across the 25-mile sea-level 
basin for the mountains surrounding us. Four 
miles out, we came upon our pitted air-field; tar- 
get for the Japanese air force. With thoughts on 
the futility of the bomber as a corrective to a 
“wayward child,” we sped on to the foothill birth- 
place of the nation’s leader, Chiang Kai-shek. 
Here we passed our little Baptist chapel, sur- 
rounded by the Generalissimo’s beautiful Guest 
House, Academy and Ancestral Halls. Here we 
began the ascent of the first mountain range. For 
two hours over the finest type of macadam road 
we rode through vistaed valleys and into narrow 
defiles out of which, on the hairpin curves, we 
could only craw] at a snail’s pace. 

Mountain travel by motor was a novel event 
for my Chinese companion. He would call out, 
“Look, look”; “Here, see now.” I could only re- 
spond, “Glorious,”—“Wonderful.” For to have 
moved an eye from the winding trail or shifting 
wall of rock would have meant a possible drop 
of several hundred feet or a head-on collision 
with an oncoming car. 

Finally down and out on a higher plane, we 
tore over a bee-line stretch for another range 
which straddles the province, East to West. We 
picked up a raging torrent and chased it to its 
source, through mountain villages where the car 
could just squeeze between the neighbors’ thresh- 
olds and the pigs had to scurry into the front 
doors or be run down. Passing one of these vil- 
lages that hugged the highway, we raised a long- 
legged bantam rooster, who insisted on escorting 
us on the wing, calling to our bird on the radiator 
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to follow closely, while the villagers slapped their 
thighs and shouted their laughter. It was a good 
omen, for the remainder of the journey went 
without event. 

Thus after an eight-hour run there came into 
view the same pagoda seen by Mr. Ufford after 
an eight-day journey 30 years ago. We ferried 
across the river beneath the still standing city 
wall. Through the city gate, we wound our way 
along the narrow streets, pared a little more off 
the telegraph posts on several corners and finally 
parked at the doorway of our Pickford Memorial 
Hospital. Here we found Miss Ang, Rev. Justine 
Tseu with Dr. Y. B. Shen stalwartly holding to- 
gether the station affairs. 

While the ancient gateman tenderly groomed 
the faithful motor, Dr. Shen within spread before 
us a delectable meal. Satiated, we rolled up ex- 
hausted into our “cocoons”—for warmth try a 
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Chinese bed—which the Chinese pastor had per- 
sonally prepared. As the heat suffused stiffened 
limbs and we listened to the bitter wind, we 
thought of the long bleak trail we had safely cov- 
ered, and of the joy which we found at the end in 
the hearts of this group of Christ’s followers. We 
gave thanks to God for his infinite care and 
prayed that we might be more worthy com- 
panions to these, his faithful servants. 

Eight hours! A distance formerly done in eight 
days! But, what of the mental strain involved, 
early senility, etc.! Our generation calls this speed 
“progress,” and “progress is good.” In the 
olden days a touch of tuberculosis or pneumonia 
—today neurasthenia! Here the brain reels a bit 
and the cocoon’s warmth soothes further effort 
of jaded nerve. With winding highways and roar- 
ing streams blending in confusion, we leave the 
road and soon are lost in the oblivion of sleep. 





Religious Liberty Denied in Rumania! 


Baptists in Peril of Suppression 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT OF GRAVE IMPORTANCE BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
Baptist WoriLD ALLIANCE 


HAVE been shocked at learning that the Government of Rumania is making a new attempt to 
suppress the churches of the Baptist faith and order throughout the country. It has issued an 
administrative order (a so-called “decision’’), of which I possess a copy. The “decision” is in effect 
the same as that of last year, which met with strong and general protest and was not enforced. 


The changes in form are quite unimportant. 


The “decision” bears the signature of Archbishop Colan of the Rumanian Orthodox Church. 
The conditions it lays down for the continuance of Baptist work are simply impossible to fulfil; and 
the “decision” if enforced will on December 15th of this year extinguish Baptist churches and their 


witness throughout the whole land. 


I appeal to Baptists, and not only to them but to believers in religious freedom and to men of 
good will in all lands, promptly to express their feeling on this grave issue. When it realizes that its 
“decision” is condemned by the public opinion of the world, it is incredible that the Rumanian 


Government will persist in enforcing it. 


I would also plead that the Baptists and others in Rumania, with all who in any part of the 
world are persecuted for their loyalty to our Lord, be constantly remembered in prayer. 


Dallas, Texas 


GrorcGE W. Truett, President of the Baptist World Alliance 
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Drying fish along the northern coast of Norway. Perhaps the kippered herring 





that you eat tomorrow for breakfast may have been dried and cured here 


North of the Arctic Circle 


A visit to Norway’s grim North Cape, most northern point of Europe, 
where the sun never sets in summer, where big mosquitoes make sleep 
impossible, and where the Baptists of Norway maintain a home for the 
deep sea fishermen who spend many weeks here during the long winter 


AST summer I was able to carry 
out a long cherished plan to 
make a journey to the North Cape 
of Norway and to visit our Baptist 
churches north of the Arctic Cir- 


cle. It was my good fortune to’ 


have with me as interpreter Prof. 
O. J. Oie, who spent several years 
in America, having taken his Mas- 
ter’s degree in the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Starting from Trondheim we 
took a boat to the northernmost 
part of Norway. I never realized 
before how long Norway is. Al- 
though Trondheim is as far north 


By W. O. LEWIS 





Grim, impressive, forbidding North 
Cape, Europe’s most northern land 


as the southern coast of Iceland, 
we still had to travel 640 miles be- 
fore we reached the Island of 
Magerdy of which the North Cape 
is a part. It is a bleak promontory, 
1,000 feet high, jutting out into 
the Arctic Ocean. Most of the way 
the ship passes between islands, 
little and big. Every mile of the 
scenery is beautiful with a charm 
peculiar to Norway. And when we 
see the sun still above the horizon 
at midnight, we can not resist the 
impression at first that something 
has gone wrong with Nature. In 
this Land of the Midnight Sun it is 
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A family of Laplanders and their 
crude home in Northern Norway 


difficult for some people to sleep at 
night. And the enormous Norwe- 
gian mosquitoes also contribute to 
make sleepless nights. 

While the North Cape was in- 
teresting, the most interesting 
thing on Magerdéy Island was our 
Fisherman’s Home at Honnings- 
vag. Here the Norwegian Baptists 
with the aid of our Foreign Board 
in 1920 erected a building for deep 
sea fishermen who often spend 
weeks here during the winter. 
They make Honningsvag their 
headquarters. While I was there a 
woman far away in Southern Nor- 
way announced over the radio 
that a boy in the family had been 
drowned. She hoped in this way 
that her husband who was out 
fishing up north would get the 
news and come home. And besides 
the fishermen many pilots who 
guide the ships in these waters 
spend a night or two in Honnings- 
vag. Over 100 of these pilots stay 
regularly in our home. The build- 
ing contains bedrooms enough for 
40 persons, a dining room, a res- 
taurant which serves also as a 
reading room, and a chapel all un- 
der the efficient management of 
Pastor R. Vage and his wife. Un- 
til we began this work, nothing 
was done for these fishermen so far 
away from home. 

On the way back we stopped at 
Hammerfest where I saw the most 
northern “forest” in the world. 


This “forest” consists of about 200 
scrubby birch trees, fenced off to 
keep the goats away. Goats are 
mortal enemies of young trees all 
over the world. Next we put in at 
Troms6é where we have a good 
church. It was from here on June 
18, 1928 that Amundsen set out on 
his fatal effort to rescue Nobile. A 
fine monument recalls his unselfish 
heroism. From Troms we visited 
several smaller churches nearby. 
For me the trip ended at Narvik, 
the terminus of the most northern 
railway in the world from which 
many thousands of tons of iron 
ore from Northern Sweden are 
shipped. We have a flourishing 
church in Narvik. 

I thought it would be cold so far 
north. But our Gulf Stream warms 
the coast of Norway clear to 
the northernmost point. And I 
thought that perhaps the people 
so far away would also be cold. 
But the gospel has warmed their 
hearts. It is scarcely possible to 
imagine a more cordial reception 
than we had everywhere we went. 
They did not want our sermons to 
be short. Once they made us 
preach twice, one time after the 
other, with only a long enough in- 
terval in between to enable the 
people to do the evening chores. 

While in this part of the world I 
also attended the annual conven- 





It was almost a fatal accident. 
The bus in which Dr. W. 0. Lewis 


travelled slipped off the road and 
almost plunged down the steep cliff 
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Dr. W. O. Lewis and Prof. O. J. 
Oie in front of the Narvik Church 


tion of the Baptists of Norway 
which was held in Trondheim. On 
my way from Oslo to Trondheim 
by rail I realized as never before 
the sparseness of Norway’s popu- 
lation. Whereas Denmark has a 
population of 224 to the square 
mile, Norway has only 22! This 
makes it very difficult to develop 
self-supporting churches. The con- 
vention was well attended, and was 
marked by a fine spirit of harmony 
and unanimity on all important 
matters. Prof. Arnold T. Ohrn 
proved to be a good presiding of- 
ficer. Perhaps the most important 
action was the creation of a sus- 
tentation fund of 75,000 crowns 
($20,000) to be used to help 
weaker churches. And there was 
deep interest in the little Congo 
mission which Norwegian Baptists 
began a few years ago. Statistical 
reports showed that the 54 
churches had 17,182 members. 
There had been 250 baptisms dur- 
ing the previous year and 375,992 
crowns ($90,000) had been raised 
for all purposes. This represents 
more than $12 per member. If we 
take into consideration the matter 
of comparative wealth, I doubt 
whether American Christians can 
equal this. And there are 15 stu- 
dents in the Baptist Theological 
Seminary in Oslo. 

Some years ago an American 
Baptist pastor visited Sweden and 
was invited on a preaching tour. 
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The fishing village of Honningsvag. The building at the 





extreme right is the Baptist Home for deep sea fishermen 


A Swedish Baptist who knew Eng- 
lish accompanied him as inter- 
preter. As they approached the 
railway station the eyes of the 
American fell on two words 
painted in big letters on one end of 
the station: “God’s Expedition.” 
The American stopped, looked 
amazed, and said, “That is just 
what we are going on—an expedi- 
tion for God.” He did not know 
that the Scandinavian word for 


God is Gud and that god in the 
languages of the North means 
goods. So the part of the station 
where freight is expedited is 
marked, gods expedition. Leaving 
the play on words, why not call a 
trip made to preach the gospel an 
expedition? Why should the word 
be reserved for voyages of explora- 
tion or for military purposes? Thus 
it was my privilege to go on a 
“God’s Expedition” to Norway. 
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Crop Failures and Pastorless Churches 
A theological seminary student spent the summer 
in preaching in North Dakota and reports briefly 
his impressions of conditions among the churches 


‘AST summer I spent six weeks 
supplying two churches in 
North Dakota that have had no 
full-time settled pastor for several 
years. They are typical of more 
than half the churches in this state. 
Of the 87 Baptist churches report- 
ing in 1937 in North Dakota, 48 
were without full-time pastors. 
True, they are churches small in 
membership, and most of them are 
in an area of 1,600 square miles. It 
required over 1,300 miles of travel 
within six weeks to make pastoral 
contact with the 44 families of the 
two churches I supplied. 


By WILLIAM F. RICE 


For ten years the people have 
had crop failures. Many who were 
well-to-do before the war are now 
on relief. When war-time wheat 
was $3.00 a bushel, the banks 
urged the farmers to borrow, tak- 
ing mortgages on their farms. In 
one township today only 22 
farmers still have a claim on the 
land they occupy, 114 are renters, 
while 35 farms are in the hands of 
the receivers of two banks which 
had to close because of overload of 
farm credit. 
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Men who are still holding home- 
steads they obtained from the 
government say that at no time in 
30 years has it been impossible for 
a family to secure a living by the 
proper cultivation of 80 acres. If 
they were not entangled with seed 
loans, feed loans, and “soil con- 
servation contracts” they might 
all be off relief this year. Wheat 
has been a failure through rust and 
grasshoppers, but they have ample 
feed for the next year or two. 

The Baptist people there are 
Baptist by conviction. They be- 
lieve in the Bible. They love their 
churches. They must have able 
pastors or their young people will 
be attracted by all manner of small 
sects that seems to thrive best un- 
der such conditions. 

North Dakota suffered a great 
loss in the death of Dr. Fred Stock- 
ton, but the Rev. Roy W. Hodges, 
who took up the State Convention 
work on August 15th, is alive to 
the situation and is throwing him- 
self into the work whole-heartedly. 
The churches are calling for pas- 
tors. These pastors must live on a 
pittance. Even that must be sup- 
plied in part from the State Con- 
vention and the Home Mission 
Society. Living expenses are low 
while climatic conditions are 
healthful and rigorous. No church 
will see its pastor starve. They 
need young married men and their 
wives, consecrated and prepared to 
live the gospel among them, to 
stay year after year and grow up 
with their families. 

@ @ @ 

From West China one of our 
missionaries writes: “In spite of 
its tragic consequences, the war 
with Japan is causing many to 
think deeply. The complete ab- 
sence of wholesale hatred against 
the Japanese people, so different 
from the attitude in 1927, has im- 
pressed us all.” The Christians 
realize the war is not the will of 
the whole Japanese people. 
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A Revolutionary Program Needed 


for the Los Angeles Convention 


URING the next five months another Pro- 
gram Committee must draft a program for 

the Los Angeles Convention. (Dates are June 20- 
25, 1939.) Something drastic, radical, revolu- 
tionary, must be projected if the annual as- 
sembly of Baptists is to recapture the interest, 
attention, and support of other years. The Con- 
ventions of recent years have been marked by 
exhausting programs, waning interest, dwindling 
attendance, multiplicity of “pre-Convention 
conferences,” inconsequential resolutions, and 
completely ignored committee reports. It is clear 
that something is wrong. In an effort to find a 
solution for a problem that should be of concern 
to every Baptist, Misstons offers suggestions: 


1. Abolish al] “pre-Convention conferences”— 
fundamentalism, liberalism, evangelism, socialism, 
secretarialism, etc. Only boards or committees with 
reports should meet prior to the Convention. 

2. If the “pre-Convention”’ groups insist on hold- 
ing their own conferences, make provision for them 
during afternoons within the Convention. 

8. Build a program for climactic effect with em- 
phasis on the adequacy of Christ and His gospel for 
today’s world. As one innovation, put the keynote 
speech at the close and have it interpret the signifi- 
cance of the Convention. 
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4, Make provision for a more effective and stimu- 
lating review of the actual missionary work, policies, 
problems and achievements of the Convention. 

5. Change the resolutions procedure so as to reflect 
more accurately the mind of the constituency and 
provide more efficient means for making the resolu- 
tions effective. 

6. Omit miscellaneous committee reports of lim- 
ited interest and have these considered and disposed 
of by the General Council. 

7. Drastically reduce announcements. The time of 
2,000 delegates should not be consumed in announc- 
ing that four delegates from Goose Creek County 
wish to lunch together at Duck River cafeteria. 

8. Have worship services, unpostponable and un- 
cancellable for any reason whatsoever, in which the 
Convention worships, instead of listens to sermons. 

9. Rigidly enforce a drastically reduced time 
schedule, as for example, 9:30 to 12:00, 4:00 to 5:30, 
7:30 to 9:30, with the daily interval from 1:45 to 3:45 
reserved for “‘pre-Convention conferences.” 


These are Missions’ suggestions. Doubtless 
others will occur to you. Send them to the Com- 
mittee Chairman, Rev. Edwin T. Dahlberg, 
First Baptist Church, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Other members of the Program Committee are 
pastors C. A. Carman, John Skeen, H. W. 
Virgin, Ralph Walker, Mrs. W. S. Abernethy 
and President J. H. Miller. 

The Committee held a preliminary meeting 
September 28th and will meet again December 
Ist. To prepare a program that meets the de- 
mands of the present hour in world history, it 
faces a task of formidable proportions. It merits 
profound sympathy, earnest prayer for divine 
guidance, and sincere cooperation. 


An Appropriate Answer 
to the Cynic’s Challenge 


"N VIEW of today’s world situation, the theme 
for this year’s observance of MEN AND MiIs- 
SIONS SuNDAY, November 13th, is providentially 
timely and appropriate. The very last thing that 
the world seems to be doing today is “Building a 
Christian World Community.” Looking at 
Spain, Ethiopia, China, Palestine, Czechoslo- 
vakia and elsewhere, the cynic might well ask 
where is evidence of a world community based on 
idealism and peace, on brotherhood and love, on 
faith in Jesus Christ and His gospel for all the re- 
lationships of life. And pointing to the retreat of 
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Christianity in so many areas throughout the 
_ world, and to the declining income of mission 
boards, the same cynic might also ask whether 
Christianity today is a waning force in world 
affairs. Such cynicism should bring a new chal- 
lenge to the church. This special Sunday for men 
can easily be made one of the most interesting 
and effective Sundays in the‘church life of the 
year. “Building a World Christian Community” 
is a great theme on which to preach a sermon, 
a mighty subject for men’s discussion groups, a 
stimulating topic for all Christians to consider. 
It is a noble and glorious conception born out of 
our vision of Christ and what He can do for a 
world that cries out of its stark need, misery and 
sin. Surely the missionary enterprise is the 
Christian’s answer to the cynicism of our time. 

Last year 1,317 cities and towns across the 
United States observed Men and Missions Sun- 
day. The number ought to be doubled this year. 
Helpful literature and suggested plans for its 
observance are free on request to Baptist 
Headquarters or to the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement, 19 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


It Might Have Been 
A Tragic Thanksgiving Day 


OME people feel grateful for what they have; 

others give thanks for the good fortune that 

surrounds them; still others, like the Pharisee, 
thank God that they are not like other men. 

In whatever class we belong, all of us now and 
then should give thanks for having been spared 
what might have been. Surely this year the 
American people need no Thanksgiving Day 
proclamation by the President to remind them 
to give thanks. How narrowly the world escaped 
a horrible fate that would have turned the fields 
of Europe again into a shambles, destroyed her 
cities, and killed, maimed or gassed millions of her 
inhabitants, is now known to all. For many weeks 
the threat of war hung over Europe, suspended 
like the sword of Damocles by a thread. Had it 
fallen, any voicing by Americans of thanks to 
God for peace, would have seemed like unfor- 
givable pharisaism, unpardonable sacrilege. How 
easily it might have been. How miraculously we 
were saved from it. 

That fact should this year be abundant and 
sufficient reason for us everywhere to give thanks. 
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Behold the Communist 
as Newly Defined 


NEW definition of “communist” was re- 
cently offered by Zions Herald, Methodist 
paper published in Boston. Apparently it caught 
the imagination of several other religious papers 
which promptly reprinted it. M1ssrons likewise 
pays tribute to the discerning appraisal of Zions 
Herald and reprints it herewith: 


The old definition of “communist” was compara- 
tively simple. Consulting the dictionary we read: 
Communist: (1) One who advocates and practices the 
doctrines of communism, the economic system or 
theory which rests upon the total or partial abolition 
of the right of private property, actual ownership 
being ascribed to the community as a whole or to the 
state. (2) An advocate of communalism; a member of 
a commune; a communalist. 

But it has remained for the Dies Committee in its 
investigations of ‘un-American activities” wonder- 
fully to clarify and greatly to enlarge this old defini- 
tion. Into the next dictionary will have to go a more 
comprehensive definition, something like this: Com- 
munist: (1) One who believes in our constitutional 
liberties of free speech, free press, and free assembly. 
(2) One who is devoted to world peace. (3) A child 
actress in motion-pictures. (4) A youth of brains and 
ideals. (5) A friend of labor. (6) A member of the 
Jewish race. (7) A libera] Roman Catholic or Episco- 
palian or Presbyterian or Methodist. (Zions Herald 
might have included also a liberal Baptist.—Eb.) 
(8) An open-minded college professor. (9) One who 
favors the loyalist cause in Spain. (10) One who op- 
poses Hitler or Mussolini. (11) Anyone who wears a 
red necktie or who possesses a piercing black eye. 
(12) Anyone whom we dislike. 

It is highly probable that the term “communist” 
may be given a still broader meaning and come a little 
later to include most of us. 


The next time you hear of someone accused of 
being a communist, apply the above definition 
and see whether or not it fits. 


EKditorial « Comment 


@ Under the alluring heading “Lovers of Men 
Wanted,” The Boston Transcript published a short 
paragraph from Punch, famed British humor week- 
ly, which read, “Animal lovers are starting a cru- 
sade to abolish the use of the horse in warfare. So 
now all that is needed is that lovers of men shall 
start a crusade also.” Such a crusade seems well- 
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nigh hopeless with armaments increasing all over 
the world. Where would militarism get its cannon 
fodder if the use of men in warfare were abolished? 
And judging by air raids in China, it seems strange 
to worry about horses when women and children are 
so ruthlessly slaughtered. 


@ A little news item reported by The Associated 
Press from Spain, which few people probably no- 
ticed, suggests again how humanity, when in the 
grip of war, immediately loses all sense of real values. 
Owing to the ban on bull fights which were abolished 
last year because “war is a serious matter and the 
people should not be allowed expressions of gaiety 
while thousands are killed and wounded at the 
front,” all bulls in the Valencia stockyards were 
sold to stock farmers. For more than a year there 
has been no bull fight in Madrid. Only a few have 
been staged in Barcelona. So in Spain they spare the 
bulls but continue to kill men at the front and 
butcher women and children from the air. We live 
in a crazy world. 


@ President Roosevelt, in endorsing the National 
Stewardship Convention which will meet November 
1-3 in the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl., has empha- 
sized the general theme, “Stewardship in a Democ- 
racy,” as one of unusual significance. “Governmental 
measures, taxation, and other means for social 
security and welfare,” he wrote to the Chicago chair- 
man, “can never take the place of brotherhood and 
philanthropy.” Convention purpose is to mobilize 
the financial and spiritual resources of the people of 
the United States in the interests of all religious, 
charitable, character-building, medical and other 
philanthropic institutions and agencies. It is hoped 
that the surveys being made of American philan- 
thropy in relation to national income and expenditure 
for luxuries, the needs of the various causes, and the 
best methods for meeting those needs, together with 
the findings of the Convention will stimulate a higher 
level of giving and service throughout the nation. 
Although the Northern Baptist Convention is in no 
way related to the National Committee for Religion 
and Welfare Recovery, which is sponsoring the 
National Stewardship Convention, there should be a 
nation-wide, representative attendance of Baptists. 
As members of a great branch of the Christian church 
and as American citizens, we also need a new stimulus 
to more unselfish living and to a finer stewardship of 
life, service and possessions. 


@ After a painful illness from which he suffered for 
more than nine months, Mr. Samuel Bryant, for 19 
years Treasurer of the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, died early in the morning of September 
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21st at his home in Palisades Park, N. J. He was born 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., 62 years ago. After graduating 
from New York University he was engaged in vari- 
ous banking .and business activities for nearly 20 
years and then devoted the remainder of his life to 
civic and community duties and to Christian enter- 
prises, serving as treasurer of several Negro colleges 
in the South, also of Bacone College for Indians in 
Oklahoma, as well as Treasurer of the Home Mission 
Society. The present impregnable condition of the 
Society’s investment securities after the long period 
of the depression, is a tribute to his financial manage- 
ment. His winsome personality, together with his 
business experience and sound judgment, enabled 
him to make a most useful and highly appreciated 
contribution to the financial affairs of the Home Mis- 
sion Society, of the Council on Finance and Promo- 
tion, and of the denomination. Those who were in 
intimate fellowship with him, knew his sterling char- 
acter and were cheered by his irrepressible friendli- 
ness, will mourn the passing of a great friend. The 
Home Mission staff has a vacancy difficult to fill. 
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THE GREAT DELUSION 
Number 55 


ApouFr Hitter AND ALCOHOL 


LTHOUGH American Christians condemn the 
militarism and the anti-Semitism of Chancellor 
Adolf Hitler in Germany, on one matter they will 
accord him unanimous agreement. 
In a recent issue The Baptist Observer quotes the 
following paragraphs from a Berlin periodical as 
stating Hitler’s views on alcoholic liquor: 


The number of valuable men that alcohol has destroyed 
or‘disabled, especially in our German population, amounts 
in a century to many times the number that has been lost 
on the battlefields of that entire period. 

To that is added the shocking fact that the effect of 
this poison is not limited to the individual drinker, but is 
transmitted to children and grandchildren. In alcohol we 
see one of the worst causes of human degeneration. 

For the sum annually spent for alcoholic drinks, houses 
could be built which would not only lighten the housing 
shortage, but would bring happiness to the German people, 
a happiness greater, purer, and more beneficial to the 
nation than any happiness the sum could bring if spent 
for alcohol. 


The German Fiihrer does not drink. When Prime 
Minister Chamberlain called on Chancellor Hitler 
at Berchtesgaden, there were no cocktails, no wines, 
no beer. They drank only tea. 
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IT WAS A GRAND 
AND GLORIOUS. 
SUMMER _ By Paur E. AuDEN 
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ABOVE: The huge brush 
camp fire at Ocean Park 
LEFT: Ocean Park has a 
large swimming pool. On 
stated occasions more ex- 
perienced swimmers, when 
accompanied by the coun- 
sellor, were given the priv- 
ilege of a dip in the 
Atlantic Ocean 


A brief survey of the 1938 Royal Ambassador summer camps 
and an evaluation of their contribution in the missionary 
education and in the character building of Baptist boys 


EW movements in the denomination have 
shown such remarkable growth in recent years 

as that of the Royal Ambassador Boys’ Camps. 
They were started in 1927, when Field Secretary 
Floyd L. Carr and the late Rev. Willard L. Pratt, 
then pastor at Dorchester, Mass., became impressed 
with the need for boys’ camps which should add 
genuine religious and missionary instruction and a 
deeply spiritual atmosphere to the usual program 
of crafts, sports and out-of-door life found in most 
summer camps. In that summer 180 boys were ac- 
commodated at a two weeks’ camp at Ocean Park, 
Maine, using rented property. Last summer more 
than 1,500 boys were enrolled in the 33 camps in 18 
states scattered literally from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, with a total of 350 days spent in camping. 
For these boys it was a grand and glorious summer. 
Where in other years the camps used rented 
equipment, several of these camps now own spacious 
properties with constantly improving equipment. 
For example, the parent camp at Ocean Park now 
has a campus of 130 acres (30 of which were added 


this summer) with 38 structures. In the October 
issue of Missions the most significant building ad- 
dition of this year—the Bachelor Infirmary, was 
described by Dr. Howard B. Grose. How important 
this splendidly equipped infirmary is to the camp is 
shown by the fact that three days after its dedica- 
tion, a case of chicken pox was isolated in one of its 
wards. On several occasions more than half of its 
eight beds were occupied. 

These boys’ camps are truly unique—in their cur- 
riculum of Biblical, character-forming and mission- 
ary courses; in their leadership, entirely Christian, 
largely unpaid, mostly from pastors, a good many 
of whom give part or all of their vacations; and in 
their evangelistic results, with 211 decisions for 
Christ in this year’s camps. The deep significance of 
these Christian decisions may be seen from the 
following reports at Ocean Park, Maine, 81 decisions 
resulted from the personal interviews which each 
boy has with one of a group of pastors especially 
chosen for this task. At Fan Lake, near Spokane, 
Washington, “On consecration night 20 boys, or all 
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ABOVE: Rev. Randle 
Mixon and Rev. Harry 
Boulter beside a trailer 
in which seven boys 
rode 460 miles to reach 
Camp Christy, Kansas. 
RIGHT: Ali slept well 
in these cabins at Camp 
Caesar, West Virginia. 
BELOW: Daily chapel 
at Ocean Park 


who had never made a decision, accepted Christ as 
their personal Saviour.” At Burton, Washington, 
23 boys were not Christians upon arrival but every 
one accepted Christ before the last day.”” At Camp 
Caesar, West Virginia, “Through the use of de- 
cision cards, personal conferences and careful prepa- 
ration, seven boys made the decision to follow 
Christ. This has been one of the fine annual features 
of our camp. It is not pressure, but simple presen- 
tation and living of the claims of Christ.” 


RIGHT: The Pi- 
oneer Boys Camp in 
Eastern Michigan. 
CENTER: Junior 
Boys at Camp 
Unami, Pennsyl- 
vania. TOP CEN- 
TER: Harold W. 
Curtis, demonstrat- 
ing life saving at 
Ocean Park 





BUILDING BOYS 


The pictures on these pages, 
summer's camps for Baptist boysfvaric 
again suggest that “Building 
LEFT: Dr. Arthur D. Boggs 
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R MENDING MEN? 


strating various scenes at last 
st boysilvarious parts of the United States, 
is Better than Mending Men.” 
Boggs South India and his assistant, 
emonstying first aid at Ocean Park. 
view Hh Rev. C. Raymond Chappell at 


Park 


ABOVE: Boys at Camp 
Ketchum, located in a 
m valley of the Saw Tooth 
= Mountains of Idaho and 
B20 miles from a rail- 
= road station, formed a 
picturesque tent colony. 
LEFT: In the big swim- 
| ming pool at Camp 
a Caesar, Cowen, West 
Virginia 





ABOVE: Rev. Ev- Each camp has its Camp Pastor. In most cases, 
erett A. Sherwood he speaks at the daily chapel service, bringing mes- 
leading his class sages which are stimulating to camp leaders as well 
back to camp at as to the boys, and he assists in the personal inter- 
Ocean P ark. It is view work. Camp Neyoraca (short for New York 
dinner time and Royal Ambassador Camp) which meets near Ava, 


all are hungry and ie : ‘ ; ?, 
just a little impa- has developed an especially interesting technique 


tient over the delay for the Camp Pastor. Besides presiding at the chapel 
caused by the pho- services, assigning tent devotions, helping assigning 
tographer boys to their tents and participating in disciplinary 
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cases, he carries on a plan for the development of 
the boys from year to year. A boy who comes to 
camp for the first time is interviewed by the Camp 
Pastor to discover his attitudes towards his home, 
school, church, friends and associates, and towards 
social and religious problems. Together they discuss 
his hopes and plans for the future. A careful record 
of the interview is kept. When the boy returns for 
his second year, he has another conference with the 
Camp Pastor, when they review the survey of the 
year before, evaluating any progress made. Further 
plans for the future are discussed and the boy is 
encouraged to set a series of goals for his personal 
development during the coming year. Similarly at 
the return for the third year a check-up is made on 
the percentage of achievement and further goals are 
set for the next year. Between camp seasons the 
Camp Pastor exchanges at least two to four letters 
with the boy, surveying the boy’s progress and sug- 
gesting means for further gain. Wherever it seems 
advisable, the Camp Pastor corresponds with the 
parents or the pastor of the home church concerning 
the boy and his plans. 

Missionary contacts in the camps are many. The 
Foreign and Home Mission Boards codperate by 
furnishing missionaries on furlough. For example, 
the staff at Ocean Park, Maine, included the follow- 
ing missionaries: Dr. A. G. Boggs of South India, 
whose service as camp physician was often supple- 
mented by that of Mrs. Boggs when the aid of a 
nurse was desirable, W. H. Cummings and Rev. 
G. E. Blackwell of Burma and Rev. C. F. Wood of 
West China. Also on the faculty were Associate 
Secretary R. L. Howard of the Foreign Mission 
Society and Rev. H. E. Hinton, Director of Promo- 
tion in Connecticut, both formerly of Burma. The 
home mission activities were ably represented by 
Dr. Joseph Novotny of the International Baptist 
Seminary and Rev. R. C. Ostergren, formerly in 
charge of the Christian Center at Weirton, West 
Virginia, and now secretary of city mission work in 
Boston. Secretary J. W. Decker of the Foreign Mis- 
sion Society and Secretary of Evangelism W. E. 
‘Woodbury of the Home Mission Society were gradu- 
ation speakers and each preached at the Temple 
the following Sunday. By the teaching of classes in 
Missionary Heroes, by vivid accounts of their work 
at evening campfires, by exhibiting missionary 
curios, and especially by the quiet sincerity of their 
life about camp, these men made missions live in the 
memories of the boys. 

There are also varied inter-racial contacts. At 
Ocean Park, Maine, two Negro boys and a Chinese 
boy were in camp. All three were accepted by the 
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other boys as fellow-campers with no manifestation 
of racial feeling. B. Frank Belvin, a Choctaw Indian, 
graduate of Bacone College and of Ottawa Univer- 
sity and who enters Eastern Baptist Theological 
Seminary this fall, was a member of the faculty at 
the Pleasant Valley Camp, Brighton, Michigan, 
and served for the full eight weeks of the camp at 
Ocean Park, Maine. Earl Riley, a Creek Indian, 
graduate of Bacone College and of Redlands Uni- 
versity and now a student at Eastern Seminary, 
was on the staff of Camp Unami, Sumneytown, 
Pennsylvania. These fine Christian Indians were 
warmly welcomed by the boys in their teaching of 
Indian lore, archery and beadwork, in their stories 
of Indian life and in their fellowship. Also on the 
faculty of Camp Unami was Meng Ti Lien, a gradu- 
ate of West China University and for the past two 
years a student,at Crozer Theological Seminary and 
the University of Pennsylvania, who has recently 
accepted an invitation to work with students in 
West China under the auspices of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of China. Serving at Camp 
Corbly near Mahaffey, Pennsylvania, was Jen Mei 
Tan, a graduate of Fukien University, Foochow, 
China, and now studying at Crozer Seminary and 
the University of Pennsylvania. Under the leader- 
ship of these two men, the boys came to appreciate 
China, her problems and needs, and her relations to 
the other nations of the Orient. How fully the camp- 
ers came to associate themselves with the boys of 
China is evidenced by the fact that at Camp Unami 
a rice dinner was served on two of the twelve days 
of camp and the substantial saving in this meatless 
meal was sent to China to help in the care of 
orphaned children. 

Three new camps were opened this summer: a 
Junior High Baptist Boys’ Camp meeting at Fan 
Lake near Spokane, Washington, with Rev. William 
T. Turner of Tacoma as director; Camp Chetek, 
Wisconsin, Rev. Rayburn Dunbar, Superior, direc- 
tor, meeting at the same time as the summer assem- 
bly; and an Older Boys’ and Girls’ Camp at Camp 
Van Buren, Valatie, N. Y., Rev. A. W. Sheckells, 
Jr., Middletown, director. 

Another new development of the summer was a 
Travel Camp, following the six weeks of the regular 
program at Ocean Park, Maine. This was a two 
weeks’ automobile trip of approximately 1,000 miles 
through the famous mountain and lake country of 
New Hampshire and Vermont and included a hike 
to the summit of Mount Washington, a boat trip 
around Lake Winnipesaukee, a visit to historic Fort 
Ticonderoga, and a week-end as guests of Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Hill, Executive Secretary of Royal Ambas- 
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sadors, at his summer home on Isle La Motte in 
Lake Champlain. This travel camp was open only 
to boys who had spent at least two weeks in the 
regular camp program. 

Now that the older camps have been in session 
for a number of years, it is highly gratifying to note 
that some of the leaders in the camps are coming 
from the ranks of former campers. At Ocean Park, 
Maine, eight members of the regular staff and nine 
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young men employed in the kitchen and at other 
tasks were former campers. This fact with many 
others convinces the camp leaders of the high value 
of the camps, well justifying the large investment 
of volunteer service and of financial gifts from gen- 
erous friends. Already after only 12 years the truth 
of the motto of the Ocean Park camp has been 
forcefully and repeatedly demonstrated—“Building 
boys is better than mending men.” 






































The Thousand Years of Un- 
certainty, by KennetH Scott 
LATOURETTE, is the second volume 
in his monumental series of six 
setting forth The History of the 
Expansion of Christianity. This 
also is marked by amazing breadth 
of scholarship, beautiful, readable 
style, and an inspirational quality 
that makes a reading of the book 
more than the conveying of fac- 
tual material from the pen of the 
historian into the mind of the 
reader. In ten chapters the author 
traces the expansion of Christian- 
-ity from Rome to Spain and 
France, to England and through 
Central Europe, along the Baltic 
Sea coast, into the Balkans and 
along the shores of the Eastern 
Mediterranean, and finally into 
Persia, Arabia, India and China. 
The rise and spread of Moham- 
medanism, its capture of terri- 
tory from Christianity, and the 
counter-advance of Christianity 
through military expeditions, cru- 
sades, and by the more peaceful 
methods of evangelization, furnish 
two unusually informing chapters. 
In the Moslem advance the author 
finds a negatively encouraging 
factor to warrant genuine opti- 
mism over the status of Christian- 
ity today as it stands in conflict 
with communism, nationalism and 
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the ideologies of the 20th century 
that compete for the allegiance of 
men. Those who are discouraged 
over this should find ground for 
hope in the following paragraph: 


In the 900 years between the open- 
ing of the 7th and the beginning of the 
16th century, Mohammedanism won 
from Christianity a larger proportion 
of the latter’s adherents and territory 
than any other rival has ever succeed- 
ed in doing. The 18th, 19th, and 20th 
century skepticism and the fascist, so- 
cialist, and communist totalitarian 
states of the 20th century have not yet 
cost Christianity nearly so large a per- 
centage of its professed followers as 
did Islam from the 7th through the 
15th century. 

















A Working Faith 
for the World 


By HUGH VERNON WHITE 


R. WHITE’S book is the expression 
of an American outlook on the 
whole missionary enterprise, written 
out of a background of years of service 
as Secretary of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
It deserves wide reading and discus- 
sion by all interested in missions and 
the development of a world faith. 
Contents: Part I, Religion and the 
World’s Need; Part II, Principles of 
the World Mission; Part III, Christian 
Objectives. $2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 














The concluding chapters discuss 
the effect of Christianity upon its 
environment from the year 500 to 
1500, and the effect of the environ- 
ment upon Christianity. (Har- 
pers; 492 pages, $3.50.) 


The American City and Its 
Churches, by Samuet C. Kin- 
CHELOE, offers encouragement and 
suggestions for making more ef- 
fective church activities in an ur- 
ban population. There are in 
United States, 3,165 urban places; 
5 cities with a population num- 
bering more than 1,000,000; and 
96 cities with more than 100,000 
inhabitants. This creates an acute 
problem for the churches. The 
book studies the relationship of 
the city to the church, the church 
to the city, and the effect one has 
upon the other. The difficulties 
city people face, and the churches’ 
part in helping to solve these prob- 
lems, city family life, and the 
principal work of the city church 
to society are all intelligently dis- 
cussed. This is an invaluable book 
for all urban religious workers. 
(Friendship Press, 177 pages, $1.) 


And So to War, by Husert 
Herring, is a forceful analysis of 
recent events in the foreign policy 
of the United States which lead 
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the author to conclude that we 
are inevitably being drawn into 
involvement in the next world 
war. Beginning with President 
Roosevelt’s famous “quarantine” 
speech on October 5, 1937, Dr. 
Herring draws an ominous com- 
parison between events of 1916- 
1917 and events of 1937-1938. 
‘We are ready for war materially; 
we are now being prepared for 
war psychologically.” He appeals 
vigorously for American public 
opinion to demand of Congress 
that it curtail the President’s im- 
mense power for leading the na- 
tion into war. And in a brilliant 
analysis of imperialism he con- 
cludes that for America to enter 
another world war would be 
merely to use our men and guns 
“to protect one set of empires 
against another set.” And when 
the next war is over and the 
American army returns home 
after having left a huge fraction 
of its members dead on foreign 
battlefields, the American people 
would discover that all they had 
done was to “fight for the melan- 
choly satisfaction of postponing 
for a season the disruption of the 
British Empire.” Any pastor or 
men’s class leader who wants a 
vigorous, realistic discussion on 
the present international situa- 
tion will find abundant material 
in this book. Of special value is 
the author’s interpretation of true 
neutrality as neither pacifism nor 
isolation, but rather national san- 
itv amid international insanity, 
and true internationalism in a 
world of conflicting nationalisms. 
It is the only sure means of pre- 
serving democracy. (Yale Univer- 
sity Press; 178 pages; $2.) 


Conscript Europe, by Ran- 


DOLPH LEIGH, is a vivid, pictur- 
esque survey of conditions in Eng- 
land, Germany, France, and Italy 
since the rise of the dictators, with 
briefer summaries of the smaller 
countries like Poland, Czechoslo- 
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A GUIDE TO 


Unpensranpiva 


Harper & 
<<! THE SIBLE ~:~ 
New York $3.00 








which the author de- 
scribes as “The Fringe Nations.” 
Here is bold analysis and scathing 
denunciation of English imperial- 


vakia, etc., 


ism, international hypocrisy, 
France's dissolving social disci- 
pline, Germany’s phenomenal re- 
covery of power under Hitler, and 
Europe’s imminent bankruptcy 
due to her rampant and impover- 
ished nationalisms. The author 
disclaims being either pro or anti- 
Europe. His purpose is to show 
how everything in Europe is alien 
and contrary to the American 
ideal. It is therefore futile even to 
consider that America come to the 
rescue of any nation in Europe, 
including England. One of the 
most interesting and illuminating 
chapters is that on the Church of 
England which the author de- 
“A Feudal Church,” 


scribes as 


with its princely salaries of bish- 
ops, its membership of 3,000,000 
in a population of 40,000,000, yet 
with its immense privileges, and 
enormous revenues from land 
holdings, coal mines in which 
“working conditions are horrible 
and wages ruinously low,” and its 
social standing whereby the two 
archbishops at public functions 
take precedence over the Prime 
Minister! The author quotes one 
of the Bishops as saying “The 
claims of Caesar and the claims of 
God are not conflicting.” If this 
picture is accurate it is safe to con- 
clude that any organic church un- 
ion that includes the Church of 
England is still in the far off future. 
This is undoubtedly a realistic 
book but it leaves the reader in a 
cynical mood. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 308 pages, $3.00.) 
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| 4 Ze Give Story Books for Christmas Z& 


THE STORY SHOP 


By Mary C. Odell. Sixty-three stories for little children 
(‘‘reading age”’ 4 to 12). “ ‘Let’s Pretend’ Stories”’; ‘‘Every- 
Day Stories”; ‘‘World Friendship Stories’; ‘‘Holiday Sto- 
ries’; etc. They are all fresh and original, written in a de- 
lightfully simple language that nevertheless is not babyish, 
and marked A a fine religious tone. They ‘‘read’’ well and 
‘‘tell”’ well. There are a lot of bright illustrations (drawings) 
that help tell the stories. Cloth, $1.50 





MORE WORLD 
STORIES 
RETOLD 


By William J. Sly. ‘‘This vol- 
ume contains two hundred sto- 
ries of all types and for all ages 
to be told to children in the ’ 
home or school. There are fairy- |< 

tales and fables; Bible, mission- | MORE 
ary and historical stories; stories 
for special days; and stories of 
peace. A complete subject index ei 
and alphabetical index add to [iam 
the usefulness of the book.’’ — 
Baptist Herald. Cloth, $2.00 


MANCHESTER BOYS 


By Mitchell Bronk. For youngsters who like true stories of 
boys’ adventures and pranks of other days, and for ‘ ‘oldsters’’ 
still young enough to see a friendly mirror of their own youth 
in tales of small-town doings. Manchester Boys should prove a 
real find. Written in the entertaining, simple style of the 
practised story-teller, these colorful stories present a clear-cut 


by William James Siy ~~ 
er 

















picture of life in upstate New York in the eighties. 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
72 E. Randolph Street, Chicago 


Order from 
313 W. 3rd Street, Los Angeles Our 505 Washington Mutual Bldg., Seattle 
1107 McGee Street, Kansas City Nearest House 498 Eglinton Avenue, West, Toronto 


Please add taz in states where Sales Taz ts tn force 


Cloth, $1.50 

















The World at My Door, by 
Mary Martin KINNEY, secretary 
of the Christian Friendliness De- 
partment of the Woman’s Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety, presents the methods and 
experiences of this movement to 
bridge the gap between racial and 
national groups in our country. 
The book is filled with interesting 
case histories and shows the trans- 
forming power of Christian friend- 
liness, how newer Americans and 
their children from foreign lan- 
guage churches were drawn into a 
finer Christian understanding with 
English speaking churches. It 
shows the latent forces for friend- 
liness resident in American Chris- 
tians of all national backgrounds 
that need only to be released by 
such a movement as this. (Judson 
Press, 185 pages; $1.50.) 


A Year of Children’s Ser- 
mons, by JOSEPHA SCHOFIELD, JR., 
is a book of 52 brief sermons 
preached to the children of two 
churches served by the author as 
pastor during the last 13 years. 
Their crisp, short titles such as 
snow, lollipops, soap, come 
within the range of a child’s ex- 
perience. Objects are often used 
to illustrate the sermon, among 
them a ringing alarm clock, a 
mirror, a toy airplane. Others are 
based on the author’s travel ex- 
periences. Written in an intimate 
and informal style, they indicate 
the skill of the preacher in hold- 
ing the attention of the children. 
Such preaching, the author says, 
is an art that should be acquired 
by every minister because of the 
joy it brings in the responsiveness 
of the children. He further justi- 
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fies special preaching to children 
by stating that it is a means of 
saying to adults what cannot be 
said in the regular sermon. 
(Cokesbury; 192 pages; $1.50.) 


Recoveries in Religion, by 
Rautrepn W. SockMan, since 1917 
pastor of the Madison Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church of 
New York City (still his first pas- 
torate), is a stimulating book of 
28 short chapters grouped into 
five general sections, The Recov- 
ery of Authority, The Recovery 
of Balance, The Recovery of 
Radiance, The Recovery of Pow- 
er, and The Recovery of Preach- 
ing. Dr. Sockman is well known 
for his epigrammatic style of ut- 
terance. So the pages of this book 
are replete with striking, flashing 
sentences. Here are samples: 


Religion to be vital must be both 
an inheritance and an investment. 

Men run after the latest thing and 
fail to develop the lasting thing. 

Most denominations are top-heavy. 
Of what avail is the vast organiza- 
tional machinery if the local churches 
lack the spark to generate the power? 

A foreign missionary interest in sav- 
ing colored people in the Orient does 
not save a church which is racially in- 
tolerant at home. 

The glow on the face of early Chris- 
tianity has gone and all the artificial 
methods of church publicity and spec- 
tacular promotion cannot put it back. 

The church should help men see 
more of the world’s injustices and 
crucial issues than are visible from the 
street level. 

Ministers are usually heard by 
throngs when they are attacking some 
current evil and are almost deserted 
when they talk on prayer and spiritual 
cultivation. 

Many a so-called successful city 
preacher lifts his eyes unto the bal- 
conies whence cometh his strength. If 
they be well-filled, he feels that the 
kingdom is coming. 

Christianity began as news; with so 
many it has deteriorated into mere 
advice. 


(Cokesbury; 284 pages; $2.00.) 
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The Miracle 


of Our Time 


By COE HAYNE 
A triumph of Christian fellowship and 


of the American experiment, and a re- 
pudiation of the Hitler doctrine of race 
were demonstrated in Cleveland, Ohio, 
in September, when 16 different nation- 
alities in the United States assembled to 
celebrate the 100th anniversary of Bap- 
tist missions among the foreign-speaking 


people of America 


T THE first inter-language conference within 
the territory of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, in the First Baptist Church of Detroit, 
in 1932, a remarkable summary of its significance 
was made by Rev. A. di Domenica, pastor of 
Philadelphia’s First Italian Baptist Church: 


The results of Christianity seem to be full of para- 
doxes. Who would have believed that so many 
nationalities, differing one from the other in language 
and dialects; traits and customs; politics and religion; 
psychology and personal background; education and 
temper; ideals and aspirations, could come together 





AT CLEVELAND: Secretary J. W. Thomas, Dr. 
Earle V. Pierce, Rev. A. J. Stormans {Finnish 
delegate} and Dr. M. A. Levy 
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The following nationalities, all but two of whom 
are organized into foreign-speaking Baptist con- 
ferences in the United States, were represented 
at the Cleveland celebration: 


GERMAN CZECHOSLOVAK 
SWEDISH POoLiIsH 
FRENCH FRUMANIAN 
ITALIAN PORTUGUESE 
FINNISH RUSSIAN 
HUNGARIAN SPANISH 
DANISH LATVIAN 
NorwWEGIAN EsToNIAN 





with one heart and soul not only to recount the 
marvelous things the Lord has done for them, but to 
make plans for greater missionary efforts among 
their people. Is not this a miracle of our time? 


The above statement was given new meaning 
at the National Conference of Baptist Language 
Groups held in Cleveland, September 8 to 11. At 
this meeting, sponsored by the Northern Baptist 
Convention Committee on the Codrdination of 
Baptist Bodies Using Foreign Languages, dele- 
gates from 15 different language groups were 
there not only to recount the “marvelous things” 
that have transpired within their ranks and to 
make plans for greater missionary efforts, but 
they considered how to make plans together. 

During three days the delegates of the bilingual 
groups reviewed their progress and problems and 
discussed ways and means of arriving at a closer 
fellowship. The report of the findings committee 
on Saturday, September 10, was described by 
Secretary H. C. Gleiss, of Detroit, chairman of 
the committee in charge, as “a triumph of Chris- 
tian Fellowship.” The discussion following the 
report made apparent a general satisfaction that 
the national groups with their varied world back- 
grounds had approached a difficult question as 
comrades in a common Christian effort. 

A resolution that may have a far-reaching in- 
fluence upon all national Baptist organizations 
was adopted. It will be presented to the General 
Council for submission to the Convention at Los 
Angeles next June. 


Tuat the by-laws of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention be amended to provide for Associated Or- 
ganizations. 
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Tuat, on the invitation of the Northern Baptist 
Convention and its acceptance, any national Baptist 
body in the territory of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention shall become an Associated Organization. 


It was agreed that an Associated Organization 
should be any National Baptist organization that 
indicates its willingness to cooperate whole- 
heartedly in the purposes and object of the 
Northern Baptist Convention which according 
to its bylaws is, 


To give expression to the opinions of its constituency 
upon moral, religious and denominational matters; 
and to promote denominational unity and efficiency 
in its efforts for the evangelization of the world. 


It was further recommended that provision be 
made for adequate organizational representation 
of the Associated Bilingual. Conferences on the 
counsels of the denomination; that the Northern 
Baptist Convention at its session in 1939 extend 
to the Bilingual Conferences now recognized, an 
invitation to become Associated Members of the 
Convention; and that the Program Committee of 
the Northern Baptist Convention provide for a 
suitable recognition of the centennial of the be- 
ginnings of organized foreign speaking Baptist 
work in its territory. 

Several of the language groups have self-sus- 
taining national conferences that extend aid to 
their needy churches and maintain missionaries 
in the United States, Canada and in other parts 
of the world. No effort was made in Cleveland to 
change or modify their status as on-going, inde- 
pendent Baptist bodies or to modify their par- 
ticular administrative or missionary procedures. 
Representatives of these bodies who attended 
the sessions concurred wholeheartedly in all of 
the actions of the conference. 

Dr. William Kuhn, general secretary of the 
General Conference of German Baptist churches 
of North America, and President G. A. Hagstrom 
of the Swedish Baptist General Conference of 
America in brief addresses expressed their ap- 
proval of the action taken. In commending the 
delegates for their constancy in sticking by the 
job until they had seen it finished, Dr. Hagstrom 
said all present at the conference would return to 
their homes feeling a spur to work with renewed 
interest, contributing to the united task of all 
Baptists. Secretary W. H. Bowler said that the 
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important thing in evidence at the conference 
was not the document that was the result of the 
discussions, but the spirit of unity that made such 
a statement possible. 

Secretary Walfred Danielson of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society paid a high 
tribute of praise to the many foreign born mis- 
sionaries and American missionaries of foreign 
parentage who have labored and who are now 
laboring on foreign mission fields. He made ref- 
erence to the mixed language groups in foreign 
lands who meet for worship and conference and 
predicted that special interest and joy will be 
felt by the delegates to the Assam Associations 
when news reaches them of the stride toward 
unity of the various language groups in the Bap- 
tist communion in America. 

Dr. A. M. McDonald of Chicago, who served 
as secretary of the Findings Committee, voiced 
the sentiments of many of the delegates when he 
said that the denomination had been made 
greater by the action of the representatives of the 
language groups. “We are one now,” he said. 
“Not in organization but in spirit and determina- 
tion to carry the gospel of Christ to the uttermost 
parts of the world.” 

Secretary G. Pitt Beers, chairman of the Find- 
ings Committee, spoke of the Conference as a 
victory of faith, understanding and unity and a 






Secretaries G. P. Beers, C. H. Sears, Editor S. Blum 
{German Baptist}, Ohio State Director P. J. Morris 
and Mr. H. P. Donner, General Manager of German 
Baptist Publication Society 
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LEFT: Rev. O. Brouillette {French delegate} and Cleveland City Secretary D. R. Sharpe. RIGHT: Prof. Otto 
Krieger {German Baptist}, Miss Alice W. S. Brimson, Mrs. O. R. Judd and Wisconsin State Secretary A. LeGrand 


spur not only to home missions, but to the great 
foreign mission enterprise of Northern Baptists. 
“We stand together now to face the issues that 
involve the fate of the world,” he said and pre- 
dicted that on some future day there would be an 
American race, declaring that it was unimportant 
how large, rich or powerful but it was important 
how Christian that race might become. 

The closing sessions were in charge of Secretary 
D. R. Sharpe. The young people of the language 
groups were brought together Saturday evening, 
September 10, for a panel discussion. On Sunday 
evening President A. W. Beaven addressed the 
mass meeting in the Euclid Avenue church to 
which all the Baptist language churches of Cleve- 
land were invited. 

The analysis made by President A. W. Beaven 
of the action taken at Cleveland is worthy of 
earnest consideration. He said in part: 


What we have done here is important in part be- 
cause it is related to one of the biggest problems with 
which the world is struggling, namely, whether the 
different races of the world find a way of working 
together on a basis of understanding, rather than of 
fear. The old instinctive animal urge is to be afraid 
of those of another group. When we get on a low 
plane, that is what we do. We are afraid of people of 
a different color, of a different nationality. The na- 


tionalistic and fear methods of today are a reversion 
to this animal instinct. The alternative method, 
which is certainly the Christian method, is to come 
to the edge of our own group looking upon the differ- 
ences of the other group not in fear and hate, but in 
expectancy, trying to appreciate the values which 
they have and can contribute. This is what we have 
done here. We have provided a framework within 
which our different Baptist racial groups could both 
understand and appreciate one another. Our whole 
Baptist cause will be stronger if it includes the values 
of our different racial approaches to Jesus Christ. In 
a real sense we are working here at the heart of the 
American experiment. As Americans we say these 
races here can mutually contribute to a larger Amer- 
ica. If they can and will do so, the American experi- 
ment is based on principles that are fundamentally 
sound. If they cannot, we are wrong and Hitler is 
right that race cooperation is impossible. Can we as 
Americans prove it and will we make it work? We as 
Christians are a big factor in the answer. It is a big 
problem at which we are working. This answer ought 
to be but the first step in a long demonstration of 
increasing integration. 


The Conference in Cleveland, as Dr. H. C. 
Gleiss told us in the September (1938) issue of 
Missions (page 404) marked the centennial 
celebration of 100 years of missions among for- 
eign-speaking people in the United States. 
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Chanksgibing Dap 


A Pace or DEVOTIONAL READING SUGGESTED FOR THE HoLipay IN NOVEMBER 


Q Praper for Thanksgiving Dap 


W = LIFT up our hearts to Thee, O God, in grate- 

ful remembrance of the gifts and blessings 
which have crowned our days. When our hearts have 
forgotten thanksgiving, Thou hast not ceased from 
help. Although we have sinned, Thou hast still main- 
tained Thy loving kindness. Our trials have been less 
than our desert, our joys have been witness ever of 
Thy merciful compassion. We bless Thee for the gift 
of life, the love of friends, the ties of kindred, the 
joys of home. We praise Thee for opportunities of 
knowledge, for innocent enjoyment and helpful 
service. Thou hast comforted us in sorrow and up- 
held us in the time of doubt and fear. Food and 
raiment and shelter are from Thee. Thou givest us 
power to overcome temptation and Thy presence is 
our continual delight. Blessed be Thou, O God, with 
honor and thanksgiving, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord! AmMen.—From Closet and Altar. 


Thanksgiving 
For morning sun and evening dew, 
For every bud that April knew, 
For storm and silence, gloom and light, 
And for the solemn stars at night; 
For fallow field and burdened byre, 
For rooftree and the hearthside fire, 
For everything that shines and sings, 
For dear, familiar daily things-— 
The friendly trees, and in the sky 
The white cloud-squadrons sailing by; 
For hope that waits, for faith that dares, 
For patience that still smiles and bears. 
For love that fails not nor withstands 
And healing touch of children’s hands; 
For happy labor, high intent, 
For all life’s blessed sacrament; 
O Comrade of our nights and days, 
Thou givest all things—take our praise! 
—Arrtuur Ketcuum, in The Bulletin, of the 
First Baptist Church, Portland, Oregon. 


Thanksgiving Day Scripture 
We thy people will give thee thanks for ever; we 
will show forth thy praise to all generations.— 
Psalm 79:13. 
In everything give thanks: for this is the will of 
God in Christ Jesus —I Thessalonians 5:18. 





Be filled with the Spirit; speaking one to another 
in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing 
and making melody with your heart to the Lord; 
giving thanks always for all things in the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ to God.—Ephesians 5:18-20. 


Thanksgiving Day Thoughts 
Thanksgiving Day is no longer a time when we 
give thanks for material blessings. For many it 
presents an opportunity for fine discrimination 
when the values of life which endure have a new 
perspective. We know better now for what we are 
really thankful—H. OrnemMan SmMIrH. 


i 


Jesus gave thanks in a moment of great trouble. 
Not when he was followed by crowds, not when he 
was welcomed in the triumphal entry, but when he 
was on the eve of betrayal, “He took a cup and gave 
thanks.” Perhaps the most useful function of 
Thanksgiving Day is that it serves to refresh our 
memories on facts like this—The Christian Evan- 


gelist. 
i 


We are thankful that faith, hope and love still 
exist and that they shall recreate out of the present 
world chaos a new world wherein righteousness, 
peace and love shall dwell. We are thankful for the 
vision of that Love that knows no bitterness, that 
suffereth long and is kind, that heals and helps, that 
uplifts and saves, and that shall yet make of this 
earth a place where God delights to dwell_—H. J. 
Scuick, in The Messenger. 


| 


A true Thanksgiving is the recognition of God as 
the giver of all bounties and blessings. So many times 
we attribute our well being and prosperity to our 
own efforts. And while we may have a feeling of 
thankfulness, we are really thanking ourselves 
rather than recognizing God.—I. A. Barnes in The 
Methodist Protestant-Recorder. 


| 


Let us thank the Eternal Power: convinced 
That Heaven but tries our virtue by affliction,— 
That oft the cloud which wraps the present hour 
Serves but to brighten all our future days. 
—Joun Brown (1715-1766) . 
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Confidence in a Time of Confusion 


The Fifth Annual Conference 
and Fellowship of Ohio Baptist 
Men was held at Denison Univer- 
sity, Saturday and Sunday, Sep- 
tember 10-11. Over 225 were in 
attendance at the Sunday after- 
noon session and 140 men were en- 
tertained overnight. 

The conference was particularly 
significant because of the fact that 
the Chairman of the Men’s Work 
for Ohio, who has served so faith- 
fully during the past five years, is 
this year also the President of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. 
President Arthur J. Hudson was at 
his best as he presided at the ses- 
sions in Swasey Chapel. 

The program was built around 
the theme “The Source of Confi- 
dence in an Hour of Confusion.” 
Dr. C. C. Tillinghast, Headmaster 
of the Horace Mann School, Co- 
lumbia University, New York 
City, gave two masterful ad- 
dresses and led in a discussion 
period following each address. 
Dr. Randolph L. Howard, Associ- 
ate Foreign Secretary of the 
A.B.F.M.S. using the theme 
“Christian Confidence in the 
midst of the Sino-Japanese Con- 
flict,” gave a vivid and forceful 
presentation of the Foreign Mis- 


sion enterprise. President A. J. 
Hudson spoke on the theme “The 
One Compelling Purpose.” The 
closing address of Sunday after- 
noon was given by Rev. Paul Jud- 
son Morris, Director of Mission- 
ary Promotion, on the theme “The 
Secret Place the Source of Confi- 
dence.” Devotional messages were 
brought by Dr. Chester J. Oxley, 
pastor of the First Baptist Church 
of Granville, and Dr. Avery A. 
Shaw, President of Denison Uni- 
versity. Dr. Oxley and Dr. Shaw 
presided at the Communion Serv- 


ice, which brought the Conference . 


to a close on Sunday afternoon. 
The general agreement of all 
who shared in the sessions was 
that in point of numbers, strength 
of program, and genuineness of 
fellowship, this was the best con- 
ference yet held in Ohio. 
Following the address of Presi- 
dent Hudson on Sunday morning, 
the men gave a rising and enthusi- 
astic vote of pardonable pride that 
Ohio had coniributed its leader of 
Men’s Work to be President of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. 
They expressed their hearty ap- 
proval of the message of the Presi- 
dent; and assured him of their 
loyalty and enthusiastic support 
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of him and of the missionary pro- 
gram of Northern Baptists. 


President Hudson to Laymen 


President Hudson of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention has issued 
a message to Northern Baptist 
Laymen and asked that it be read 
at the various conferences and re- 
treats of laymen which are being 
held during the autumn. In elect- 
ing a layman as President Mr. 
Hudson feels that the denomina- 
tion has placed a special responsi- 
bility upon the men of the 
churches and he looks to his fel- 
low laymen with full expectation 
of their hearty support. He pro- 
poses a five-point program which 
is based upon the outline of seven 
tasks put forth by the National 
Council of Northern Baptist Men. 
The message includes a sugges- 
tion of practical means for making 
the men’s program effective in the 
local church. Mr. Hudson asks 
that where the church does not 
already have an adequate men’s 
organization there be a separate 
committee of laymen appointed. 


A Judson Fellowship Record 


An example of the interest and 
enthusiasm awakened by the Jud- 
son Fellowship is found in the ex- 
perience of a small church in Cali- 





Ohio Laymen’s Conference at Denison University, Granville, Ohio 
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fornia, the First Church of Palo 
Alto. In a recent letter Pastor 
Paul L. Offenhiser writes: 


The little church of which I am 
pastor had a missionary “experience” 
on a recent Sunday morning. We had 
the usual Sunday morning worship and 
I am confident that there were less 
than 100 people present: men, women 
and children. I gave a straightforward 
missionary sermon of 25 minutes. At 
its close I thought it would be too bad 
simply to dismiss the congregation 
with the benediction. So just before the 
congregation sang the closing hymn, I 
announced that I would place a copy 
of The Christian Messenger (a mimeo- 
graphed local church bulletin) upon 
the communion table and all who 
wished to become Judson Fellows 
could come forward and place their 
names upon the back of it. I further 
said that I would be in another place 
to welcome any in the congregation 
who believed in this fashion (in 
harmony with the sermon) and on that 
basis wished to join the church. Bless 
your heart, I felt the Master’s rebuke: 
“O, ye of little faith.” When I looked 
at the list I discovered that twenty 
people had signed up as Judson Fel- 
lows, between 20 and 25 per cent of 
the total number present. Better still, 
five came over to speak to me about 
definitely expressing their devotion to 
Christ by joining the church!! 


It may be that there are other 
churches which have produced an 
equal proportion of Judson Fel- 
lows but until further information 
is received the report from Palo 
Alto will stand as a record. 


First the Foundation 


For Judson Fellowship gifts 
really to effect their purpose it is 
necessary for the local church to 
keep its regular missionary giving 
at or above the level of last year. 
If this is not done, Baptist mis- 
sions will not receive the added 
support which the Fellowship was 
created to supply. 

In order to accomplish what the 
denomination set out to do, the 
Judson Fellowship gifts should 








represent a clear gain in the giv- 
ing of the local church. To be on 
the safe side, efforts to increase 
regular or pledged giving should 
be just as persistent as if no Jud- 
son Fellowship existed. 

Judson lived to give the world 
Christ’s gospel. We can honor his 
memory in no better way than by 
making possible in greater meas- 
ure the service with which his 
name will always be linked. We 
can do this by basing our anni- 
versary Fellowship in the sure 
foundation of a growing local 
church missionary budget. 


One Promotional Area for 
Illinois and Wisconsin 


A development of major impor- 
tance is the decision of Illinois and 
Wisconsin Baptists to make a 
single promotional area .of the 
two states. This is one of the most 
significant of the steps that have 
been taken in the direction of cre- 
ating effective promotional areas 
regardless of state lines. 

To direct promotional work in 
the two states the Committee 
charged with that duty has called 
Rev. Edwin A. Bell who comes 
from the pastorate of the Baptist 
church at Boulder, Colorado. Mr. 
Bell is a native of Georgia and was 
graduated from Mercer Univer- 
sity in 1914 with a degree of A.B. 
He went to Newton Theological 
Seminary to prepare for the minis- 
try and was graduated there with 
a degree of B.D. He was ordained 
at East Cleveland in July, 1916. 
Mr. Bell had pastorates at West 
Somerville, Mass., Thermopolis, 
Wyo., Kalamazoo, Mich., and 
Cheyenne, Wyo., before going to 
Boulder where he has been since 
1934. (See photograph on page 
527.) 

Illinois has been without a Pro- 
motional Director since the sud- 
den and lamented death of Dr. 
E. A. Peterson last winter. Wis- 
consin has not had a separate Pro- 
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motional Director, the State Sec- 
retary, Dr. A. LeGrand, having 
performed the duties of both posi- 
tions. Not the least interesting 
phase of this union ‘of two impor- 
tant states in a common task is the 
manner in which it was done, for 
the negotiations throughout have 
been conducted in a warmly co- 
operative spirit. 

Illinois, which far exceeds its 
neighbor in popularity and num- 
ber of churches, claims no advan- 
tage on that account, although 
Wisconsin Baptists were perfectly 
willing to concede to their Illinois 
brethren a larger representation. 
In their strategic location, in the 
very heart of the nation, in the 
number of their Baptist churches 
and in future prospects, both 
states take high rank. Illinois has 
445 churches with 101,000 mem- 
bers. There are, besides, 11 Ger- 
man, 29 Swedish and 350 Negro 
churches listed in the Illinois - 
annual. Wisconsin reports 162 
churches with 24,681 members. 

Mr. Bell has accepted the call to 
the new promotional field. For 
several months following- the 
death of Dr. Peterson, the promo- 
tional work in Illinois was directed 
by Dr. F. B. Palmer, who has now 
gone to San Diego, Cal., as Secre- 
tary of the City Mission Society. 

Besides the obvious fact of econ- 
omy, there are other notable ad- 
vantages in the plan which Illinois 
and Wisconsin have adopted. In 
the interest of greater consecra- 
tion upon the promotional task it 
is desirable on several accounts 
that the promotional and admin- 
istrative areas should not be iden- 
tical. This separation of promo- 
tional tasks from other duties not 
only is a factor in making the cost 
of promotion less, but it has a 
tendency to enlarge the horizon of 
church members and help them to 
see that the local church is part of 
a national organization with 


world-wide contacts. 
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World Missions 
at Madras 

N THE June issue of Mis- 

sons Secretary Leslie B. 
Moss gave a preview of the 
International Missionary 
Conference set for next 
month at Madras, India. From ail communities 
where a Christian Church exists, 450 delegates had 
been selected and appointed to meet in fellowship 
and to confer about the present and future of the 
Christian Church—its faith, witness, inner life, en- 
vironment and closer codperation—all looking to 
realization of the dream of a world fellowship of 
Christians. While the uncertainty of world condi- 
tions kept plans tentative, as to attendance and 
program, some features were fairly fixed. Reports 
would be made by special commissions which had 
been studying the five points which place the Church 
at the center, with missions as an integral part. The 
personnel would include ecclesiastical primates, 
representative thinkers and theologians, men of un- 
derstanding of the times, realizing their responsibil- 
ity as standard bearers of the Church in a critical 
hour. The value of such a face-to-face intercourse, 
with its exchange of opinion and contact of diverse 
personalities, will not be questioned, and Madras, 
capital of one of the great non-Christian religions, 
will be for a time the focal point of world interest. 

One substantial contribution has already been 
published in a stately volume entitled, The Christian 
Message in a Non-Christian World, by Dr. Hendrik 
Kraemer, professor of the history of religions at the 
University of Leyden in Holland. Written at the 
request of the International Missionary Council 
as source material for Madras discussion, this 
thoroughly scholastic work, covering in its wide 
learning and long study all phases of the Christian 
movement in a pagan world, may well, as the 
Archbishop of York says, “supply the principles of 
missionary policy for our generation.” The author 
says that evangelism, or the witness of the church in 
relation to the non-Christian faiths, is his main con- 
cern, and it is his profound conviction that the dire 
need of the entire missionary enterprise today, is a 
return to the apostolic urgency of gladly witnessing 
to God and His redeeming power through Christ. 
The book is not easy reading, but readers who 
master it will have gained much. The chapters which 
set forth the present missionary status and right ap- 
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Che Editor Gmeritus says: 


proach are products of a lifetime of research and re- 
flection, a classical example of analysis and intellec- 
tual acumen. Dr. Kraemer’s condensed expositions of 
the non-Christian religions—Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Confucianism, and Mohammedanism—are most 
discriminating and valuable. After reading this clear 
statement there will be no excuse for the time-worn 
remark that these religions are “just as good as 
Christianity.” There is none other to compare. The 
author’s view as to the missionary approach is 
thoughtful, and if the Church is true toits evangelistic 
witness-bearing function, which means actual life in 
addition to proclamation and preaching of the 
apostolic gospel, there can be no doubt of the ulti- 
mate triumph of Christianity. This is a scholarly and 
enlightening book not merely for Madras but for 
intelligent readers everywhere. 

Dr. John R. Mott is to preside, which means a dig- 
nified body of delegates held faithfully to their high 
purpose and aware of their representative character. 
Well do I remember the day at the Edinburgh Con- 
ference, nearly 40 years ago, when the young Ameri- 
can was placed in the chair, and began a presiding 
career without parallel, not to speak of a world mis- 
sionary record unequaled for influence and accum- 
ulated experience—the missionary leader of his gen- 
eration. Dr. Mott has been blessed with a memory 
as remarkable as the physical strength and elas- 
ticity which has withstood the strain of round-the- 
world travels and mission station visitations yield- 
ing him a knowledge, acquaintance and comprehen- 
sive view such as no other man possesses. Since ke 
has reached the age of 73 it is probable that the 
Madras meeting will be his last ecumenical confer- 
ence and the climax of his active career. That he 
may be spared many more years to guide and in- 
spire by his counsel we shall all hope and pray. 

What practical results may reasonably be ex- 
pected from the Madras Conference? It should mean 
much for the widening of acquaintance, for the fu- 
ture cooperation of the church, and for its spiritual 
unity in a world in process of disintegration. The 
discussions and resolutions will be on a high plane, 
and the educational and inspirational value will be 
beyond appraisal. The essential worth of a gathering 
like that projected for Madras to the cause of mis- 
sions and the promotion of the vital activities of 
the Church of Christ will be recognized in all lands. 
And for the country of Gandhi to welcome Chris- 
tianity will in itself make a new epoch. 
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Home for Thanksgiving 


A program, based on this issue of Missions, for presentation in 
churches. Furnished by the National Committee on Woman’s Work 


Prepared by Jean H. MircHety 


Plan to make this a real Church 
Family Night, with a family atmos- 
phere, and possibly some simple re- 
freshments either at the beginning or 
close of the program. Invite a Sunday 
School Class or a Young People’s 
Group to lead the devotional service. 


DEVOTIONAL 
Use a Thanksgiving Day Prayer, 
Scripture, and Thanksgiving Day 
Thoughts, page 553; also It 
Might Have Been a_ Tragic 
Thanksgiving Day, page 541. 
PROGRAM 
A Story-Telling Hour in the Family 
Circle 
Three Women tell briefly of 
(1) Tidings from Bethel House. 
Page 560. 
(2) The Children of City Streets. 
Page 561. 
(3) The House of the Open 
Door. Page 558. 


Four Mensummarize the following: 

(1) The Dismemberment of Czech- 
oslovakia. Page 520. 

(2) Armistice Day and The 
Race in Armaments. Pages 
517 and 518. 

(3) Turning the Clock Back in 
Rumania. Page 519. 

(4) The Challenge of the City. 
Page 528. 
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The pastor or chairman of the meet- 
ing closes with a brief statement 
about the forthcoming world 
missionary conference at Ma- 
dras, based on pages 556 and 572. 

Suggested Hymns: “In Christ there 
is no East or West,” “O God 
our help in ages past,” and a 
suitable hymn of Thanksgiving. 


Radio Programs 

A Baptist radio program will be 
broadcast from station KDKA, 
Pittsburgh, on the third Sunday 
evening of each month, at 11:15 
Eastern Standard Time. This has 
been arranged through the co- 
operation of our mission boards 
and the Council on Finance and 
Promotion, and Rev. Orva Lee Ice 
of Pittsburgh is local manager of 
the service. On October 30, in the 
Church of the Air series of Broad- 
casts, the preacher will be Rev. 
Oliver U. Chapman of Oak Park, 
Illinois, chairman of the Council 
on Finance and Promotion. The 
hour will be 10 o’clock Eastern 
Standard Time and Dr. Chapman 
will speak on Judson and the 150th 
anniversary of his birth. 


Have You Renewed Your Subscription ? 


next, will you do MISSIONS a favor? 
November, December and January are the 
heaviest renewal months of the year. 
Nearly 10,000 subscriptions will expire during 


LT YOUR subscription expires this month or 
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WOMEN : OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 




















Christian Women in the Villages of India 


eB: 





Miss Jennie L. Reilly and Miss E. Grace Bullard with Christian 





workers at the House of the Open Door in Kavali, India 


N a few graphic words Mary 

Schauffler Platt in her book, 
Christ Comes to the Village, pic- 
tures well the greeting missiona- 
ries receive as they go about over 
the countryside “doing good.” 


It was a small, drab-colored, insig- 
nificant village——unsanitary, fly-in- 
fested, dirty, sleepy,—just one of the 
millions of villages reeking with heat 
and smells and discomfort under the 
noonday glare of the Oriental sun. 
There came a patter of eager feet and 
a shrill, resounding voice and every- 
one came to life. Naps were inter- 
rupted, dogs barked, children swarmed 
and grown-ups clustered about the 
news bringer. . . . Evidently she had 
something interesting to tell. 


How eager the people are to 
hear about Jesus and His message 
of salvation! 


The “House of the Open Door’’ 
Into one village 30 miles from 


Kavali, South India, Miss E. 
Grace Bullard went last January 
with Bible women to locate a new 
Christian Center, or “House of 
the Open Dooy” as the villagers 
call them. The Sudra caste peo- 
ple were very friendly, showed a 


real interest and gave an excellent : 


site for the Center at very low cost. 
They urged Miss Bullard “to come 
right away and begin work.” But 
she writes recently, “The summer 
is gone and we have not yet been 
able to start. We are praying God 
to thrust forth workers. Only one 
lower trained teacher lives within 
a radius of six or seven miles in 
this section. How great is the need, 
but people here as everywhere are 
slow to sacrifice and go out to 
work in the backward places!” 
These Christian Centers out in 
the isolated villages provide new 
avenues of service for Indian 
Christian young women who are 
training in the mission schools. 
A nurse, a teacher, and a Bible 
woman form the unit of Christian 
codperation. In most of the vil- 
lages where the Centers are lo- 
cated, the three workers are the 
only educated women and the 
only Christians there. The village 
women drop in to chat, to receive 
help from the dispensary, to sew 
garments on the hand machine,— 
and they come to know and love 
intimately these young women 
who serve in Christ’s name. The 











folk who do not come to the Cen- 
ters, these workers visit in their 
homes. All the village comes to 
know of a new and radiating pres- 
ence within it, and transforma- 
tion slowly but surely begins. 


Rose and Kortamma 


Rose is the Bible woman at 
Ulavapadu, a marvel of consecra- 
tion and self-sacrifice. She often 
walks several miles in the hot sun 
as she calls in the homes. There 
with great patience, forgetting her 
own weariness, she tells the stories 
of Jesus and His love. Many times 
Rose would say, “If only we can 
save Kortamma. Living here 
alone, knowing days of loneliness, 
all would be worthwhile, if Kort- 
amma can be saved!” 

Kortamma had much against 
her. When she was a small girl, her 
parents had married her to an old 
uncle with a crippled arm. How 
she hated him! In the same village 
lived a young man who loved her, 
but his people married him to 
another girl. A sad situation arose, 
and Kortamma, leaving her hus- 
band, had two children by this 
other man. When the Christian 
Center was built, she began visit- 
ing with the Christian girls in the 
evening. She usually came during 
the time of evening worship. Soon 
she became really interested. One 
day she said, “I like the story of 
Jesus talking to the woman at the 
well. I am like that woman. Yet 
Jesus saved her. He gave her the 
living water. Some day I am com- 
ing. Some day I am going to be a 
Christian.” 

After long weeks of suffering, 
Kortamma kept her promise. She 
escaped from the hut where she 
had been held prisoner and given 
no food or drink for three days, 
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and stood with joy before the mis- 
sionaries. She went to school and 
quickly learned to read and write. 
In ten months she, a woman of 
28 years, who had never been to 
school before in her life, had fin- 
ished the fourth reader. She 
learned many other things, also, 
and then entered the Gurley Me- 
morial Bible Training School at 
Nellore. 

Recently Kortamma and her 
sister, Chinnamma, returned to 
Ramapatnam for the vacation pe- 





Julia Ames Willard 


On September 15th, 1938, Miss 
Julia A. Willard became Field 
Representative of the Woman’s 
Foreign Board. Connected for 
many years with Council on 
Finance and Promotion, Miss Wil- 
lard is known in every part of 
the Northern Baptist Convention 
area as a faithful and effective 
worker for the missionary cause. 
Born in Leavenworth, Kansas, she 
attended school there and then 
went to Chevy Chase School at 
Washington, D. C. Miss Willard 
also spent four summers of study 
and travel in Europe and later 
made a trip to the Orient, spend- 
ing a year in China and Japan. 





Julia Ames Willard 


riod. Both have grown much since 
they dared to leave all and follow 
Him. At the time Kortamma left 
her village, her sister had said, “If 
she goes, she can’t come back. We 
are through with her.” But Chinn- 
amma could not ignore the call of 
Christ to herself, nor the witness of 
Kortamma’s life. She had to join 
her sister and prepare herself for 
service. Now what a happy pair 
they are! Their mother and broth- 
ers are proud of them, and are in- 
terested and learning. In one year 
they will return to Ulavapadu to 
strengthen the Christian work 
there. 


A Silver Jubilee 


The Gurley Memorial Bible 
Training School in Nellore has 
been preparing young Indian 
women for evangelistic ~ work 
among the villages since 1913. 
Christian workers have gone from 
its doors with hearts aflame for 
the ministry into the backward 
sections of the South India Mis- 
sion, ready to make any sacrifices 
necessary in pay and daily com- 
forts in order to give their people 
the living Word. 

“T had a great desire to study 
the Bible,” said one girl who re- 
cently enrolled at the school in the 
Simplified Course, planned partic- 
ularly for village women who do 
not have the years of elementary 
schooling, and yet who can give 
a wonderful Christian witness. “I 
determined somehow I would get 
to Nellore and to the Bible Train- 
ing School, but I had no train 
fare,” she said. “I am the only 
Christian in my family. My par- 


ents are Hindus and very old, 


about 80 years of age. My father 
is nearly blind, has no work and 
no money on hand. In order to 
help me my parents sold a small 
brass pot for eleven annas (about 
22 cents). This paid for my ticket 
on the train. Then my old father 
gave me his white turban to wear 
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as a sari. They sent me off and 
here I am!” 

Although with meager educa- 
tion and rather lame from a se- 
vere illness, her enthusiasm and 
devotion had conquered every ob- 
stacle. She will return to her vil- 
lage to witness. 


Walking “‘the Second Mile” 

A large group, consisting of 
three women from each Christian 
village on the Ramapatnam field 
met together at Ramapatnam in 

(Continued on page 575) 





Helen Loring Tufts 

After several years’ absence 
from the field, Miss Helen L. Tufts 
has again sailed for Burma. She 
first sailed for Burma in 1921 and 
worked in the Anglo-Vernacular 
schools at Bassein and Sagaing. 
When she returned home for fur- 
lough in 1927 she found her par- 
ents so ill that she could not leave 
them. Then in 1929 she was ap- 
pointed Candidate Secretary of 
the Woman’s Foreign Board and 
during 1930 and 1931 she served 
as Acting Foreign Secretary. But 
requests constantly came from 
Burma asking for her return. She 
will join the staff of the English 
Girls’ High School at Moulmein. 





Helen Loring Tufts 
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One Brotherhood of Many Nationalities 


How the Christian Center in Youngstown, Ohio, unites people 
from 22 different nationalities into a Christian fellowship 





World Wide Guild girls in the parlor of Bethel House 


ITUATED less than a block 
from the entrance to the great 
steel mills, our new Bethel House 
holds a strategic place in the com- 
munity and lives of the people. To 
the Center come people represent- 
ing 22 nationalities: American, 
Arabian, Bulgarian, Croatian, 
German, Greek, Hebrew, Hun- 
garian, Irish, Italian, Lithuanian, 
Macedonian, Negro, Polish, Por- 
tuguese, Rumanian, Russian, Ser- 
bian, Slovak, Spanish, Ukrainian, 
and Welsh. From eight o’clock in 
the morning until eleven o’clock 
at night our building is a whirl of 
excitement. 

This year has brought marked 
results of the Christlike living of 
our people. There is always occa- 
sion for thanksgiving when we 
learn of. young people, who have 
gone to other places to make their 


By RUTH MAKEHAM 


living, but who remain true to 
their Christian profession. A 
young Hungarian mother came 50 
miles to visit her beloved Bethel 
House and to bring, for the second 
time, a portion of her tithe. Her 
brother wrote from Panama, 
where he is with the marines, that 
the influence of the teaching he 
had received here, was holding 
him straight. A young lad, sailing 
the Pacific with the U. S. Navy, 
wrote how thankful he was that 
Bethel House had taught him to 
pray, and asked for devotional 
books to distribute among his bud- 
dies. A beautiful Italian girl in a 
large city, where she is training for 
a nurse, said, “I’m not studying 
just to be a nurse, but that I may 
return and give my life in service 


at the Bethel House that has done 
so much for me and my family.” 

Perhaps the hardest place for 
right living is in the home, but we 
find daily proof that old and young 
are living for the Master. A Negro 
kindergarten child was sent by her 
mother to buy “two cents’ o° 
onions,” so that a few potatoes 
might be converted into soup. The 
next day the mother told how the 
little girl asked to buy “one cent’s 
a onions and give one cents to kin- 
dergarten.” “I knew,” said the 
mother, “that I needed two cents’ 
o’ onions for that soup, but I knew, 
too, that my little girl needed to 
learn how to give.” 

When three of our government 
workers were dismissed, they 
asked to be permitted to remain 
at the Center as volunteer work- 
ers. Our volunteer Christian 
Friendliness worker brought a Ru- 
manian woman to the Center. 
“T’ve tried to stay away,” she said, 
“but Pve had two of the worst 
years of my life. I can’t stay away 
any longer. I’ve come to tell you 
I’m ready now to accept Jesus as 
my Savior.” 

Almost five years ago, a Ru- 
manian threatened to kill his wife 
if she were baptized. Without his 
knowledge, she confessed Christ in 
baptism. When he learned of it 
nearly two years after, such a 
change had come into his home 
that all he could say was, “Well, 
she’s a good wife even if she is a 
Baptist.” The influence of that 
Christian woman is bearing fruit. 
For almost a year the husband has 
attended Sunday school, vespers, 
and other services; and recently 
has given much time in service 
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throughout the building. He has 
confessed Christ as Savior and is 
waiting to be baptized. 

The sincerity of the followers of 
the Master, the fine building with 
its growing equipment, the in- 
creased enrolment, and the inter- 
est of Baptists in this larger pro- 
gram has brought great joy to our 
hearts. Every church of our asso- 
ciation’ has codperated with us 
during this difficult but joyous 
task of expansion. The latest proj- 
ect is the action of the women of 
the association to complete the 
baptistry in our beautiful chapel. 
In addition to the help received 
from individual churches we are 
also grateful to the Youngstown 
City Mission Society, Ohio State 
Convention, and both National 
Home Mission Societies for their 
assistance. We are thrilled with 
the generous response that has 
come through the White Cross. 
With heartfelt appreciation we 
say with the psalmist of old, “The 
Lord hath done great things for us; 
whereof we are glad.” 


Saving the Children 
of City Streets 


Living or working in the down- 
town sections of our big cities, one 
cannot help but feel that mission- 
ary work is now more. sorely 
needed than ever before. How 
many times, as we hear of some 
young man taken in crime, do we 
feel guilty and say, “Oh, if only we 
had reached him as a boy, before 


he formed such bad companion- 
ships!” A district attorney said re- 
cently, “That is the big job today: 
to help the children of the city 
streets to go straight.” Much can 
be done, as every city missionary 
proves again and again. Boys, who 
have been the terror of their 
schools and their neighborhood, 
have their energies directed into 
constructive channels through the 
Christian center. 

This year it has been our great 
privilege to have as Director of 
Boys’ Work in all our Philadelphia 
centers, Rev. Anthony Vasquez, 
one of our own young men from 
the First Italian Baptist Church 
and Community House. He was 
ordained after completing his 
work at Bucknell University and 
Crozer Seminary. Through his 
Christian living and _ teaching, 
and his fine personality, every life 
he touches is helped. 

In our dispensary the spirit of 
Christ is shown at all times. Our 
two fine Christian doctors, Phila- 
delphia’s very best—Dr. Eugene 


‘Underhill, Jr., and Dr. Charles 


Olds—minister to our people phys- 
ically and spiritually. 

Mrs. Arthur Llewellyn, our vol- 
unteer kindergartner, after com- 
pleting her 7th year with us, was 
forced to resign because of ill 
health. Mothers frequently waited 
on the street corners, as_ she 
passed, to ask the prayers of Mrs. 
Llewellyn and her little children. 
Many women came to her Moth- 
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ers’ Club especially for the period 
of prayer. To carry on this impor- 
tant work we have secured Miss 
Dorothy Underhill, the daughter 
of one of our volunteer physicians. 
She is a graduate of the Kinder- 
garten Training Department of 
Beaver College and comes from a 
rich Christian background. 

In order to help our children 
and young people to feel a greater 
responsibility for our church, Dr. 
Di Domenica has interested the 
older departments of the Sunday 
Bible school to march into the 
morning service, where the wor- 
ship is now held in English. Dur- 
ing the closing hymh, they march 
back to their regular Bible school 
classes. Here we are greatly en- 
couraged as we see our young peo- 
ple as teachers doing constantly 
better work, especially leading 
adolescents through their prob- 
lems and helping all to live closer 
to Christ and thus to be better fit- 
ted for his use in reaching our 
community. 

As one of our national officers 
spent a Sunday with us, visiting 
our Sunday Bible school, seeing an 
attendance of 250, and noticing 
how many young people taught, 
how many performed other serv- 
ices through the day, he said, “I 
kept thinking over and over, Can 
it be possible that 25 years ago 
there was nothing here? Now! 
These glorious results!”—Ethel 
Downsbrough, Italian Baptist 
Community House, Philadelphia. 





Exterior of Bethel House, Youngstown, Ohio, and a view of the chapel 
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MISSIONS CROSS WORD PUZZLE PAGE 


No. 23—An Ardent Recruit . “Paul, a servant ... Jesus Last Month’s Puzzle 


Across 

2. “First, I thank my God 
through Jesus Christ... 
you all.” 

. “for . . . long to see you.” 

. “And I... sure that, when 
I come unto you.” 

. Hawaiian lava. 

. “he .. . with them.” 

. Scatters. 

. Son of Bani (Ezra 10:34). 

. Slander. 

. Small European fish. 

. So-so (colloq.) . 

. Feminine name. 

. River (Dial. Eng.) . 

. “Now I would . . . have you 
ignorant.” 

. “and hope maketh not .. .” 

. Masculine name. 

. Note. 30. Feminine name. 

. Bang. 35. Bird. 

. “turn again and .. . you.” 

. One of David’s men; air 


(anag.). 


Christ.” 
. “for it is . . . power of God.” 
. “separated unto the... of 
God.” 

. Army officer. 

. “to... Iam ashamed.” 

. The sun. 

. Upward slope. 

. Erase. 

. A fat. 

. Volume; state. 

. “, .. it is written, The just 

shall live by faith.” 

. “I make mention . . 

ways in my prayers.” 

. “For even... pleased not 

himself.” 

Our Text from Romans is 2, 5, 
6, 23, 24, 40, 41, 43, 56, and 57 com- 
bined. 

Down 
1. “The Ardent Recruit.” 
2. Paul was a devoted ... of 
Christ. 
3. Old Dutch. 
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. you al- 


. Sharpen. 
. Fairy. 
. Property settlement at mar- 
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. Rebel (colloq.). 
. “to the.. 


. afar off, that 
have not heard my fame.” 


. King when Paul was let down 


by the wall in a basket. 


. “that ye strive together with 


.in your prayers to 


God.” 


. “And the Lord... to the 


church daily such as should 
be saved.” 


. Paul was this when ship- 


wrecked. 


. “Take thou also unto thee 


wheat, and barley, and...” 


. Marrow. 

. City; animal. 

. As much as possible. 

. Old Testament book. 

. Worship. 

. An oval. 

. Birds; Nora lost (anag.). 
. Lord. 

. “to judge the. . 
. Note. 

. “neither will he keep his .. . 


. matter.” 


forever.” 


. Asmall area. 
. Newts. 
. “for a living. . 


. is better 
than a dead lion.” 

48. Dove cry. 
50. Twitching. 


riage. 


. New England state. 
. Note. 
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MISSIONARY: EDUCATION 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONARY EDUCATION 


THE WorLD WIDE GUILD 


THE Roya AMBASSADORS 


THE CHILDREN’S WoRLD CRUSADE 











ADONIRAM JUDSON 
MISSIONARY IN BURMA 


Born 1788. Died 1850 


Judson Literature 


This is the title of a new four- 
page folder issued by the Depart- 
ment in the interests of the Jud- 
son Fellowship. The folder con- 
tains suggestions on how to use 
the excellent Judson material now 
available, including books, plays, 
and missionary program materi- 
als. Information for the use of por- 
traits, posters and great utter- 
ances are noted in the pamphlet. 


Miniature Portraits 


Miniature pictures of Adoniram 
Judson and of Ann Hasseltine 
Judson have been issued in a size 
(2x 3 inches) that may be used in 
postermaking, as favors in mis- 
sionary meetings and children’s 
groups in the churches. They may 
be ordered at one cent each or $1 
per 100 from the Department of 
Missionary Education, 152 Madi- 


son Avenue, New York City. It is 
hoped that every church in the 
Northern Baptist Convention will 
make use of this excellent Jud- 
son material in programs, study 
classes, and in Sunday schools. 


A Challenge for Every Church 


. A Judson Meeting 

. A Judson Sentiment 

. A Judson Vision 

. A Judson Hope 

. A Judson Conviction 
. A Judson Loyalty 

. A Judson Sacrifice 

. A Judson Victory 

. A Judson Fellowship 


School of Missions 


The Geneva Summer School of 
Missions (interdenominational) , 
held at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, 
enrolled 232 registered delegates 
and visitors, representing 16 de- 
nominations. Among the teachers 
were Miss Alice W. S. Brimson of 
New York, and Mrs. A. LeGrande 
of Wisconsin. Baptists had the sec- 
ond largest enrolment. The newly 
elected president for 1938-39 was 
Mrs. W. P. Topping, of Elgin, Il. 


New Home Mission Stories 


Prrmary—The Place of Many 
People, ten stories by Grace H. 
Patton. 

Juntor—In the Checker-Board 
City, nine stories by Grace H. 
Patton. 

INTERMEDIATE-SENIOR-ADULT— 
Finding a Man in a Great City, 
experiences by Charles H. Sears. 

Rarely has the Department of- 
fered a more attractive or valu- 
able set of stories about “The 
Church in the City.” Order from 


ANN HASSELTINE JUDSON 
MISSIONARY IN BURMA 


Born 1789. Died 1826 
the Department, 152 Madison 
Ave., New York City, at 15 cents 
each, or 35 cents for the three. 


Where to Order Supplies 


All mission study and reading 
books should be ordered direct 
from the American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society, 1701 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., or its 
branch houses. 

All other missionary material 
should be ordered direct from the 
Department of Missionary Edu- 
cation, 152 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Adherence to this plan 
will bring prompt attention. 

A New Camp Summer 
for New York Baptist Youth 

Under the auspices of the Bap- 
tist Young People of the New 
York State Convention a new 
camp was established last summer 
on the shore of a small lake near 
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Camp Carman in New York State, named in honor of Dr. and Mrs. J. S. Carman, medical missionaries in India 


Valatie, N. Y., about 17 miles 
south of Albany. The campers 
named it Camp Carman as a 
tribute to a New York State family 
well known for its missionary ac- 
tivities and in particular to honor 
Dr. and Mrs. J. S. Carman, medi- 
cal missionaries at Hanumakonda, 
South India. State Director of 
Christian Education Kenneth L. 
Cober served as dean of boys and 
Miss Charlotte Huntoon, formerly 


missionary in China, was dean of 
girls. The Camp Director was 
Pastor A. W. Sheckells of the First 
Baptist Church, of Middletown, 
N. Y., seated in the second row cen- 
ter in the accompanying picture. 

This is the second camp estab- 
lished by New York Baptist 
youth, the first having been Camp 
Clough, near Rome, N. Y., named 
in memory of the great missionary 
pioneer John E. Clough. 














ROYAL AMBASSADORS 











Greetings from Burma 

The Elisha Litchfield Abbot 
Chapter, Number 97, of Bassein, 
Burma, is now 12 years old. Our 
missionary, Miss Clara B. Ting- 
ley, writes an informing letter 
about the activities of this chap- 
ter. She has been translating and 
typing various parts of the R. A. 
books and programs in order that 
the boys might give them in the 
Karen language. She suggests it 
would be helpful to these boys if 
Royal Ambassadors in our home 
chapters, who have typewriters, 
might make copies of parts of the 


programs and dramatics to be sent 
directly to Miss Clara B. Tingley, 
Sgaw Karen High School, Bassein, 
Burma. Who will respond? 


New Chapter in Arizona 


The group below is the newly 
organized F. W. Wightman Chap- 
ter of Mexican boys in Tucson, 
Arizona. Mrs. Minnie L. Morris 
has been the teacher of this class 
of boys between the ages of 16 and 
20 for the past four years. This is 
the only chapter among Spanish- 
speaking people in the State. All 
except two are Christians. New 
boys are already joining this group 
as a result of the boys’ invitations. 
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Steady Growth 
in Rhode Island 


Rhode Island reports steady 
growth during the past year with 
fourteen new chapters added. A 
State Council has been formed, 
composed of 14 men chosen from 
the various churches of the State 
having R. A. chapters, and the 
High Counsellor. The Council 
plans State rallies and assists with 
initiations and demonstrations of 
work. The Council has started a 
State paper called The Rhode Is- 
land Ambassador. A Junior Coun- 
cil has also been started among 
boys belonging to various chap- 
ters. A Standard of Excellence has 
been adopted, and points are 
given for definite work accom- 
plished in each chapter and an 


award given at the end of the sea- 
son. Also, the Council has adopted 
a project for State chapters called 
the Rhode Island Royal Ambassa- 
dor State Project. Boys are also 
given an opportunity to make defi- 
nite contributions to missions 
through the Standard of Excel- 
lence. The foreign mission project 
is the Buker work in Burma, and 
the home mission project is the 
Italian work in Rhode Island. The 
purpose is to teach Ambassadors 
to give regularly to the missionary 
movement. The fall program 
opened with a State rally at 
Greenville Baptist Church with 
Secretary William A. Hill, as 
guest speaker. Rhode Island is ex- 
pecting great results from her 
newly developed program.—Har- 
old L. Brown. 











WORLD WIDE GUILD 














I Thank You 


So many lovely greetings and 
encouraging words of welcome 
have come my way since I came 
to the Guild work that I know it 
is a privilege indeed to be in close 
fellowship with such a group of 
Christian girls. My gratitude to 
you for every assurance of your 
loyalty to the service to which I 
pledge my own. May our task to- 
gether be an offering well pleasing 
to Him we would serve. 

By the time you read this you 
will be well launched in this year’s 
work and I in my new task. Have 
vou ever experienced moving day? 
Well, if so, you know what a state 
things can be in and the patience it 
takes to arrive at a semblance of 
order out of all the chaos. 

The World Wide Guild has 
moved from 218 Lancaster Ave., 
Buffalo, to 152 Madison Ave., 
New York City. We are up in the 
air on the 21st floor, in a bright, 


sunny corner and we'll be “at 
home” to Guild girls anytime they 
drop in. The more the merrier! 
Of course you couldn’t move all 
the World Wide Guild to New 
York. Such a big part of it is and 
always will be in “Alma Mater’s” 
heart and she will be the good an- 
gel watching over us and giving 
her encouragement at every turn. 
What a glorious chapter she has 
helped you write and her spirit of 
devotion will inspire you and me 
as we work together from now on. 
At the very beginning one thing 
I am anxious for is that as a Guild 
we shall become actively conscious 
of the program in which the de- 
nomination as a whole is con- 
cerned. The theme of this year’s 
work in the Northern Baptist 
Convention is “My Church and 
its World Parish.” Over the Con- 
vention platform at Milwaukee 
hung the significant words of 
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Jesus, “I Send My Church.” I 
wonder if very reverently we 
might take that as our purpose 
too. Would it not be possible for 
our Guild chapters to present to 
their churches in a series of post- 
ers, programs, play episodes, dra- 
matic presentations, or an exhibit 
a picture of the world parish to 
which each church is vitally re- 
lated? As a Guild organization we 
stand behind the whole mission- 
ary enterprise of Northern Bap- 
tists with our interest and our giv- 
ing. Let us plan this year to make 
a real contribution to the world 
interest of our churches. Ask your 
pastor for ways in which your 
chapter may be helpful in this 
program. 

Another matter of vital inter- 
est to all Baptists this year is the 
Judson Fellowship. On this 150th 
anniversary of Adoniram Judson’s 
birth, Northern Baptists feel that 
the only fitting way to commem- 
orate it is by an added act of de- 
votion to the cause for which Jud- 
son dedicated his whole being. We 
are to indicate our own concern 
and consecration by becoming 
Judson Fellows. To be a Judson 
Fellow is to give in the spirit of 
Judson a gift of $5.00 beyond our 
regular giving to missions this 
year. Junior Fellowships are upon 
the same basis but are $1.00 for 
those 18 years and under. For 
Guild Girls, of course, this means 
an extra gift beyond your church 
pledge and your special Guild gift. 
Knowing the Guild Girl spirit I 
am assured there will be many fel- 
lowships in our chapters before the 
year closes. 

Will you keep a record of them 
and report them to your State 
Guild Secretary at the end of the 
year? And will you have the 
church treasurer indicate as he 
sends the money to the state office 
the amount from the Guild? 

While this is the anniversary of 
Adoniram Judson we cannot think 
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of him without remembering Ann 
Hasseltine. As girls we shall want 
to commemorate her life and serv- 
ice too. Born December 22, 1789, 
married February 5, 1812, sailed 
for India February 19 of the same 
year—how these dates and events 
and others suggest interesting pro- 
grams to be worked out. Can’t you 
see a birthday party, a wedding 
breakfast, with gifts brought to 
go later into a white cross box, a 
bon voyage meeting with letters 
written to a missionary? 

You may secure from your 
State Guild Secretary a sheet of 
suggestions listing Judson litera- 
ture which is available. There are 
books, plays, programs and pic- 
tures and among the latter some 
lovely miniatures you may want 
for programs or favors. Judson 
Fellowship week, October 30 to 
November 6, will emphasize the 
Judson Fellowship but the pro- 
gram continues through the en- 
tire year. Guild girls can do so 
much to make it meaningful in 
their churches. 

Have your ears burned? They 
should have, for I’ve been spend- 
ing four happy days in Alma No- 
ble’s home and there has been one 


absorbing topic of conversation— 
the World Wide Guild and our 
girls. We have talked of the 
dreams she has helped to make 
come true and those I am dream- 
ing for the future. But to make it 
very present and real indeed, I 
had the delight of my first official 
meeting with Guild girls and their 
leaders in Miss Noble’s home. It 
was quite: fitting it should be 
there. I am sure these girls of the 
Buffalo Association were a fine 
sample of the loyal, enthusiastic 
group I shall be coming to know 
and happy to serve. 

Ever your friend, 


152 Madison Ave., New York 


New York Houseparty 
at Keuka College 


A splendid registration which 
reached 347 over the week-end 
and included 22 faculty members, 
brought girls from 95 churches in 
New York State to the annual 
Houseparty at Keuka College on 
Keuka Lake. The enrolment in- 
cluded 80 from Eastern New 


York. 
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The faculty with Mrs. Calvin 
Thompson of Syracuse as Dean, 
included Miss Myra Whittaker of 
Baptist Institute, Philadelphia, 
and Miss Irene Jones of Eastern 
Seminary as instructors in the Bi- 
ble course on “Building a Christ- 
like Personality”; Miss Marian 
Reifsneider who has since re- 
turned to her work in the. mission 
station at Mandalay, Burma; Miss 
Sigrid Johnson of Clough Memo- 
rial Hospital at Ongole, South In- 
dia; Miss Leona Llewellyn, Miss 
Helen Schmitz, and the Stansbury 
sisters Florence and Doris from 
Ohio. 

Throughout this great week of 
study, of rich experience in wor- 
ship, of fellowship and fun, the 
theme of building bridges gave 
new purpose to everything. Daily 
meeting in classes to consider In- 
dia’s need for Christ, the City 
Church, Guild Methods, C.W.C., 
Art and Music for Guild, and Dra- 
matics filled the mornings with 
purposeful study. Well-directed 
land and water sports in the after- 
noons furnished amusement and 
good fellowship. With the eve- 
ning lake-side vespers came the 
quiet consecrated time of wor- 





Faculty at Keuka College House Party. It is not surprising that the girls had a good time 
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ship and from the assembly pro- 
grams of plays and addresses new 
appreciations grew. Outstanding 
among the assembly programs 
were Mrs. H. E. Ransier’s showing 
of colored lantern slides of the Ko- 
diak Mission and the presentation 
of “The Rock” under Miss Edith 
Estey’s direction. 

An especial guest and friend of 
the Houseparty was Miss Vasha- 
pogu Gulbhanu, headmistress of 
Preston Institute, Jangoan, South 
India who made her people seem 
very real and close as she helped 
with the inspiration of her talks, 
with information for the study 
classes, with costuming for the 
plays on India, and always with 
her own radiant spirit. When Miss 
Gulbhanu left she was presented 
a love-gift of $60 for her school. 
This, she said, would make it pos- 
sible for six Indian children to 
have a year’s education, and it 
will be the beginning of a Scholar- 
ship Revolving: Fund. 

The week’s success was com- 
plete when Alma Mater and Miss 
Mary came for the last few days. 
At the banquet on Saturday night 
announcement was made that two 
gifts would be sent from the 
Houseparty Fund, one of $150 for 
the Chinese Relief Fund and 
another of $25 for Kodiak Orphan- 
age in Alaska. 

That night after the banquet 
program the 347 girls marched 
with lighted candles to form a 
great Guild Bridge under the stars 
and sang with real consecration 
“We would be building.”—Doro- 
thea Small. 


A Name to Live Up To 


A recently organized Junior 
Guild in Calvary Church, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., has chosen the name 
of a greatly beloved missionary for 
their Chapter,—Isabel Crawford. 
Those of you who have read “The 
Jolly Journal” or have given the 
Twenty-third Psalm in sign lan- 
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guage, or have heard her speak 
and know her personally, will 
agree that these Charleston girls 
have something to live up to. In 
the accompanying picture, taken 
at a picnic, Miss Crawford stands 
in the center. At the left on the 
back row is Mrs. Harrington who 
organized the Chapter and who 
was former Guild State Secretary. 


The Vesper Hour 

Guild Vesper Day is almost 
here, December 4, and I hope you 
have already planned for it. What- 
ever your program that day may 
be can we make it a time of prayer 
for the peace of the world? Our 
newspapers burden us_ with 
threats of war, strain and suspi- 
cion between nations and races. 
Guild girls in many parts of the 
world will be meeting on that day. 
Let us make it a time of conscious 
fellowship with them all and draw 
the ties of Christian friendship 
closer at this Vesper hour. 


World Fellowship at Madras 

Girls of the business and pro- 
fessional group will be particu- 
larly interested in the great world 
conference to be held in Madras, 
India, between December 13 and 
30. From every nation where a 


Junior Guild in the Calvary Church, Charleston, West Virginia 





Christian church exists, 450 peo- 
ple will meet in world fellowship 
to seek the answer to a challeng- 
ing question: “How can we build 
a genuinely world-wide Christian 
community?” In an hour like this 
in our world this meeting has tre- 
mendous significance for the fu- 
ture. You may wish to write to 
the Missionary Education Move- 
ment, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, for a leaflet called “Before, 
During, and After Madras” which 
lists books and materials that 
might well form the basis of study 
around this great meeting. 


-A Good Motto 


“The Whole Wide World for 
Christ beginning at Duluth” is the 
motto of the Norma Sundeen 
Chapter, Central Church, Duluth, 
Minn., and judging from their re- 
port they are trying to realize 
their dreams. They won enough 
points to make them an Honor 
Chapter. They had twelve pro- 
gram meetings on our regular 
study books, using Misstons for 
supplementary material. They 
had twelve White Cross Meetings 
completing their quota, paid their 
pledge to the Special Guild Gift, 
held a public Initiation Service 
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and a Mother and Daughter Ban- 
quet, joined the B.Y.P.U. in two 
parties, and still the half has not 
been told. Each of their members 
is a Christian and serves in the 
church, the Sunday School, Choir, 
Daily Vacation Bible School, and 
B.Y.P.U. All honor and good luck! 


Where to Order Supplies 
All Guild leaders and officers 
please note that all study books 
and Reading Contest books should 


be ordered by title from the Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication Society, 
1701-3 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., or its branch houses. Do 
not order by merely stating age 
group. 

All programs and organization 
material for the World Wide 
Guild should be ordered from the 
Department of Missionary Edu- 
cation, 152 Madison Ave., New 
York City, because the Guild of- 
fice has been moved to New York. 














Children’s World Crusade 














Dear Crusader Friends: 

My friendliest greetings to all 
the Baptist boys and girls! This is 
my first word to you and how I 
wish I might gather you about me 
and look into your faces as I talk 
to you, for I know we shall be the 
best of friends. 

There is a little boy of Crusader 
age of whom I am very fond. This 
year he attended his first North- 
ern Baptist Convention and the 
Crusader banquet held there, be- 
cause they happened to be in his 
home city of Milwaukee. It was all 
very interesting to him, to see so 
many Baptists gathered together 
and missionaries too from many 
parts of the world. He was espe- 
cially delighted to have a part in 
it all when he was asked to be in 
one of the Convention pageants. 
One day as he was starting off to 
a pageant rehearsal, I asked, 
“Billy, what are you to do in the 
pageant?” And his eager reply 
was, “Have to carry a candle!” A 
few nights later I saw that little 
boy with some other children 
stand in his place and hold high 
and steadily his candle with its 
shining light. 


How could I help thinking of | 


all the boys and girls I know in 


Elsie P. Kappen | 
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churches across our country; in 
big churches in cities, in smaller 
churches in towns, in churches in 
the lovely country; in Sunday 
Schools, in Crusader Companies, 
in Herald and Jewel Bands,—all 
lifting up their shining lights that 
all the world might know of God’s 
love too. 

I’m thinking too of those taller 
candles in certain places where 
their lights will be especially use- 
ful. Of course I mean our mission- 
aries and four of them you are to 
know and pray for and help this 
year—Miss Mixer and Mr. 
Farmar have set up their lights 
in Christian Centers in America 
where people from other lands 
have come to live and work. Mr. 
Hobbs and Miss Bailey are let- 
ting their candles shine in far off 
Burma and India. Wherever mis- 
sionaries go boys and girls like you 
light their candles of love for God 
and others. 5 

Sometimes at evening I see a 
bridge across the Hudson River. 


" The only reason I know it is there 


in the darkness is by the shiny 
chain hung between the larger 
group of lights on either shore. 
They always look to me as if they 
were holding hands to guide the 
traveler safely across. Our mis- 
sionaries do that lovely thing for 
us, link us with those others in a 
chain of friendship around the 
world. It does not matter how tiny 
the candle may be, the light can be 
clear and bright. It does not mat- 
ter whether some candles are 
brown or yellow or black or red 
or white, the light is the same 
lovely glow. If we can help more 
and more children to join their 
friendship light to ours it will be 
easier to have peace and love and 
happiness between people every- 
where. 

Miss Mary Noble has been 
lighting your Crusade candles and 
keeping them burning for many 
years, and when I see the Crusader 
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groups busily at work in our 
churches it makes such a lovely 
light. Now for a little while it is 
my happy privilege to be the 
Keeper of the Candles and by sug- 
gesting to you the materials and 
plans and ways of doing your 
work and sharing your love help 
the Children’s World Crusade of- 
fer an ever lovelier light. 

One evening just at dusk I 
climbed up a high hill out in the 
West. When I reached the top I 
turned and looked down. There 
was a beautiful radiance every- 
where made by thousands of lights 
in the city far down below. When 
I looked up there was a brighter, 
beautiful star hanging in the eve- 
ning sky. It made me think of a 
little boy, Jesus, who when he was 
older said one day: “I am the 
Light of the World,” and then to 
all those who would love him, “Ye 
are the light of the world.” 

Because we love Him, we will 
do our best as we work together, 
you boys and girls and I. And all 
the while each one will be remem- 
bering: “I have to carry a can- 
dle!” 


Ever your friend, 


i O Hoppe 


152 Madison Ave., New York 


Say It with Dolls 


The kindergarten of the First 
Baptist Church of Lebanon, Indi- 
ana, had such a good time learn- 
ing about world friendship that 
they decided to close the year’s 
work with a Doll Festival in June. 
In their room in the church a se- 
ries of shelves was set up, as the 
Japanese do in their homes each 
year, and dolls representing differ- 
ent countries and races were ar- 
ranged artistically upon them. 
Over them hung the picture the 
“Hope of the World” and around 
the room were placed the favorite 
own dollies of the kindergarten 








Dolls at the Doll Festival in the 
First Church of Lebanon, Indiana 


children. People came to see the 
Doll Festival and to catch the 
spirit of friendliness for children 
and older people of other lands. 


Stories of India 


Since we will be thinking about 
India soon, boys and girls from 
seven to nine will find “Monkey 
Village,” by Margaret Monahan 
and Mary Entwistle, very inter- 
esting. The book contains seven 
stories of an Indian boy and his 
brothers and sisters; adventures 
at home, in the jungle and at the 
fair; their friendship with Sally, 
the English child, and the Chris- 
tian festivals they shared. It is il- 
lustrated with pen drawings and 
sells for 40 cents. It may be or- 
dered through the Baptist Publi- 
cation Society. 


Junior Judson Fellowship 


In the program of the denomi- 
nation for commemorating the 
150th anniversary of the birth of 
Adoniram Judson, which has been 
called the Judson Fellowship, pro- 
vision has been made for Junior 
Fellowships. To become a Junior 
Fellow in the Judson Fellowship 
simply means that the boy or girl 
18 years or under makes a gift 
of one dollar beyond his regular 
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missionary giving for the year. 
This is individual, not group giv- 
ing. The purpose is to fill the gap 
between the missionary giving of 
the denomination and the needs of 
our missionary work by an extra 
gift expressing our devotion to the 
world task in the spirit of Ado- 
niram Judson. The gifts are for 
the whole missionary program of 
the denomination and may count 
upon the budget of the local 
church. 

It would be splendid if many 
Crusaders could become Judson 
Fellows. We should like the num- 
ber reported through the church 
to the State Convention office and 
also the Children’s World Cru- 
sade Secretaries at the end of the 
year. 

Leaders of Crusader groups will 
be interested to know that a spe- 
cial sheet has been prepared list- 
ing books, literature and plays on 
Adoniram Judson and Ann Has- 
seltine. This may be had by writ- 
ing your Crusade State Secretary. 
Of especial interest to boys and 
girls are the portraits of Adoniram 
and Ann Judson which sell for 10 
cents each. They are suitable for 
framing and it would be splendid 
for a Crusader company to pre- 
sent them to the church school 
with a fitting program and unveil- 
ing exercise. There is a Great Ut- 
terance to accompany each pic- 
ture which may be had for five 
cents each. Miniatures have been 
made of the larger pictures for a 
penny apiece and each Crusader 
should have them. All of these 
may be ordered from the Depart- 
ment of Missionary Education in 
New York. Junior Enrolment 
cards, Membership Certificates as 
well as envelopes for collecting the 
gift may be had by writing your 
state promotion office. 

The Judson Fellowship can be 
made very meaningful and far- 
reaching in the lives of our boys 
and girls. 
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Children’s Peace Sunday 

Children’s Peace Sunday was 
arranged for by the World’s Sun- 
day School Association and was 
widely observed a year ago. While 
the time suggested for this year 
is Armistice Sunday, November 6, 
or Christmas Sunday, December 
25, it might be observed on any 
convenient Sunday near these 
dates. A special program for this 
service is outlined in the Peace 
Number of the Educational Bul- 
letin of the Association which may 
be had from 51 Madison Ave., 
New York City, or you might very 
well arrange for your own. 

It would be splendid if you 
could plan for this Peace Sunday, 
uniting if possible with children of 
other races and nationalities and 
other churches. The day will 
doubtless be observed in many 
lands and here is one more oppor- 
tunity for developing a sense of 
fellowship and good will. 





Association Rally 

One Hundred Strong 

Yes, 100 boys and girls gath- 
ered at Elmwood church, Indi- 
ana, for an Association Rally. The 
picture shows what a fine greup 
it was and Mrs. Pearl Barnes 
Smith, their state secretary, tells 
how happy she was to have this, 
her first rally in her new work in 
the state. The children were very 
much in earnest and did the parts 
on the program assigned to them 
in true Crusader spirit. 





at Elmwood, Indiana Childees's World Crusade 
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Where to Order Supplies 
Now that the office of the Chil- 
dren’s World Crusade has been 
moved from Buffalo to New York, 
it is important that all orders for 
study books and reading books be 
sent to the American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society, 1701-3 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., or its 
branch houses. All programs and 
material for Jewels, Heralds and 
Crusaders should be ordered from 

152 Madison Ave., New York. 











€ THEY SERVED THEIR DAY AND GENERATION @ 


Mrs. Frank Kurtz 


Mrs. Frank Kurtz (née Elizabeth 
Fletcher), retired missionary of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, died July 22, 1938, in Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. With her husband, Dr. 
Frank Kurtz, she served for 44 years 
in Ongole, Rinukonda, Hanumakonda, 
Bapatla, Madira and Secunderabad, 
South India. She was a strong and 
effective missionary and had super- 
vision of the work of Bible women and 
of child welfare. A member of the New 
England Fletcher family, she was dedi- 
cated in infancy to foreign missions 
by her mother, an earnest missionary 
worker and intimate friend of Mrs. 
J. E. Clough. Mrs. Kurtz was born in 
Kalamazoo, Mich., May 28, 1867, was 
graduated from Kalamazoo College 
(B.A. 1889), was married in Septem- 
ber, 1893, and in October of that year 
sailed for India. She is survived by Dr. 
Kurtz, three sons and three daughters. 


Since their retirement in 1936 Dr. and 
Mrs. Kurtz had been living in Kala- 
mazoo. 

Harriet Phinney 


Miss Harriet Phinney, retired mis- 
sionary of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sion Society, died in Burma August 
28, 1938—just ten months after the 
death of Miss Ruth W. Ranney, her 
lifelong friend and partner in mission 
work. Miss Phinney was born in 
Girard, Pa., educated in the schools 
of Rochester, N. Y., and baptized at 
the age of 12 in the East Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, Rochester, N. Y. In 1884 
she went to Spelman Seminary, At- 
lanta, Ga., spending a year in that 
service with marked success. Her 
brother, Mr. F. D. Phinney, had gone 
to Burma in 1881. This fact, combined 
with a realization of the great need for 
workers on the foreign mission field, 
made her decision. She sailed for 
Rangoon, Burma, as a missionary in 


1885. With the exception of a few 
years spent in Henzada and Sagaing, 
Miss Phinney spent most of her time 
doing translation and editorial work in 
that city. In 1892 she began her long 
and successful association with Miss 
Ranney. Together they founded and 
built up the Burman Woman’s Bible 
School, now located at Insein. From 
this school have gone out many strong 
Christian women leaders. Ruth Ran- 
ney and Harriet Phinney have been 
called the “Mary and Martha of the 
Mission Field.” For 45 years they were 
closely allied in service. They have left 
an enduring work behind them. 


Janie Prichard Duggan 


Mrs. Janie Prichard Duggan, who 
died in Maywood, IIl., August 4, 1938, 
was one of the pioneer missionaries in 
Puerto Rico. She was also descended 
from pioneer Baptists, her father being 
Rev. John Lamb Prichard of Wilming- 
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ton, N. C., and her grandfather being 
Rev. James B. Taylor, the first secre- 
tary of the Foreign Mission Board of 
the Southern Baptist Convention. Mrs. 
Duggan was born in 1860, and was 
educated at Northampton College. 
Rev. A. B. Rudd, appointed by The 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety, and Mrs. Duggan representing 
the Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society of New England, laid 
the foundation for the great work that 
has developed in Ponce, Puerto Rico. 
From 1902 to 1911, Mrs. Duggan 
worked in Puerto Rico. The next year 
she spent in missionary service among 
Mexicans in Los Angeles, and from 
1914 to 1916 among Mexicans in San 
Diego, California. She taught Spanish 
at the Baptist Missionary Training 
School in Chicago during 1919 and 
1920. To the end of her long life, Mrs. 
Duggan’s mind kept its keen alertness. 


Florence Walter 


Miss Florence Walter, principal of 
Mather School for the past five years, 
died in Hamilton, Canada, September 
8, 1938. She had returned to Hamilton, 
expecting to undergo a serious opera- 
tion, but a heart attack mercifully re- 
leased her from suffering. In the James 
Street Baptist Church of Hamilton she 
had been baptized. Here her parents 
had been active members for many 
years. Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Walter, 
her father and mother, were baptized 
by Dr. Charles Spurgeon. Soon after 
their marriage they came from Lon- 
don, England, and settled in Hamilton, 
Ontario, where Florence was born, 
October 6, 1880. She received her 
master’s degree from Chicago Univer- 
sity in 1935. She gave her life to the 
cause of Negro education, having 
served as a missionary teacher under 
the Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society in the following insti- 
tutions: Selma University, Selma, Ala.; 
National Training School for Women 
and Girls, Washington, D. C.; and 
Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C. She 
was also director of the Department 
of Fireside Schools in Nashville, Tenn., 
for two years before being called to the 
principalship of Mather School. She 
leaves a rich legacy of courage, and op- 
timistic Christian faith built into the 
lives of Negro young people. 
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Baptist women have always car- 
ried their share and perhaps some- 
times more than their share of the 
denominational work, especially 
the missionary work—locally, na- 
tionally and internationally. It is 
they who have initiated some of 
the greatest movements in our 
church such as the W.W.G., 
C.W.C., etc. There are 6,692 Bap- 
tist churches and 4,368 of them re- 
port an organized woman’s so- 
ciety. If we count ten officers to a 
society we have in local churches 
alone 43,680 volunteers; in the As- 
sociations 6,800 volunteers; and in 
the States 600. This makes a to- 
tal of approximately 50,280 volun- 
teer women leaders listed; and we 
know that there are thousands of 
others working in the Northern 
Baptist missionary enterprise. 
Many of these women give not 
only of their time, but cover all 
their own postage and travel ex- 
penses. No institution in the 
world commands the volunteer 
service that the churches do in 
their missionary activities—From 
the annual report of Janet S. Mc- 
Kay, Secretary of National Com- 
mittee on Woman’s Work. 

ew~O 

House Parties this year seem to 

have been “bigger and better than 


ever,” according to the reports 
that have come in. More and 
more the women are coming to 
realize the value of these gather- 
ings as important sources of in- 
formation on the year’s plans and 
as generators of enthusiasm and 
inspiration. Programs that have 
been sent to the National Com- 
mittee on Woman’s Work show 
careful preparation. The Commit- 
tee would be glad to have a com- 
plete set of programs, so if one has 
not already gone from your state, 
please send it to Miss Janet S. 
McKay, 152 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 
e~wno 

At the conference of State Pres- 
idents in Milwaukee the discus- 
sion of methods and problems was 
found so helpful it was decided to 
try out the plan of continuing the 
exchange of ideas by means of a 
quarterly bulletin. The first of 
these bulletins was issued in Sep- 
tember under the tentative title 
of “In Our State—.” 

ew 

The First Vice-President of a 
certain state asked for suggestions 
from local Presidents as to ques- 
tions for discussion at a confer- 
ence to be held in connection with 
the House Party. She reports that 








The Judson Fellowship 


The special effort of the denomination this year is the Judson Fellow- 
ship. It is a movement toward raising the level of the whole denomina- 
tional giving for the missionary enterprise. The Judson Fellowship is to 
be promoted through the churches. Information, however, is going from 
the Judson Fellowship Committee direct to the pastors. We would 
suggest that you first consult your pastor regarding plans, programs, 
etc., and your State Convention office next, before writing to New York. 
It is the judgment of the National Committee on Woman’s Work that 
Judson Fellowship gifts should not be counted in the reports of the Gift 


Box offering from the women. 
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the question suggested by several 
was that ever-blooming perennial 
—how to reach the uninterested 
women. If any societies have been 
at all successful in solving this 
problem the National Committee 
on Woman’s Work would be glad 
to hear from them. 
ews 

A small boy got up one morning 
in a very unhappy frame of mind. 
As the gloom persisted his mother 
finally advised him to sit down 
and try to think of something to 
be thankful for. After several min- 
utes he said grudgingly, “Snow.” 
Are any of us like that small boy— 
unwilling to admit that we have 
anything really to be thankful for? 
“Count your many blessings—and 
it will surprise you what the Lord 
hath done.” And as you count 
these blessings will you not show 
your gratitude by an extra love 
gift in your Gift Box? What shall 
I render unto the Lord for all His 
benefits toward me? 


Looking Toward Madras 


A meeting in honor of the 
women members of the North 
American Delegation to the world 
missionary conference at Madras 
was held on Tuesday evening, 
September 20th in New York City. 
Some of the members had already 
sailed, but the following were 
present: Mrs. Leslie E. Swain, 
Home Base Vice President of 
the W.A.B.F.M.S., Miss Gertrude 
Schultz (Presbyterian Board), 
Miss Sue Weddell (Reformed 
Church in America) , Miss Esther 
Strong (International Missionary 
Council) , Miss Florence G. Tyler 
(Foreign Missions Conference of 
N. A.) Each one told who she was, 
what she represented, and on what 
commission she will serve at 
Madras. It will interest our women 
to know that Mrs. Swain will con- 
vene with the group whose special 
study is, “The Inner Life of the 
Church.” Dr. A. L. Warnshuis 


spoke on “The Church, at Mad- 
ras.” Representatives of the 
Younger Churches shared in the 
program. Miss Yoshiko Saito of 
Madison, N. J., and Japan, sang. 
Mrs. Wai-King T. Chik of China 
expressed her sorrow that the Con- 
ference could not meet, as origi- 
nally planned, in her own land but 
hoped that many of the visiting 
delegates would visit China on 
their way to or from Madras. Mrs. 
Esperanza Cayugan of New York 
and the Philippine Islands also 
spoke. Miss Marian Cuthbert, one 
of our Negro poets, read us some 
gems which she had written. 
Baptist women are urged. to 
read “WOMEN AND THE 
WAY,” a symposium by twelve 
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internationally known women 
($1.00, Friendship Press, N. Y.). 
Mrs. Swain has written a series of 
five devotional programs for use 
in local groups during the Madras 
meetings in December. The Up- 
per Room, fall issue, will be a 
Madras number. The daily sug- 
gestions for prayer and meditation 
will center around the meeting. 
(Single copies 10¢.) 

It is expected that an Interna- 
tional Radio Broadcast will be 
made from Madras some time dur- 
ing the week preceding Christmas. 
We are asked to watch the press 
for announcement of date, time 
and station. 

As we sat together, without 
thought of color, country, or de- 
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BECAUSE you promoted the interests of world 
peace? 


BECAUSE you were an ANNUITANT and your 
investment worries were thereby relieved? 
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One of Our Annuitants Writes: 
“It has been a real comfort to me in these trying, anxious 
years to receive the annuity checks so regularly with 
never a slip.” 
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For explanatory booklet and complete information write to 
MISS FRANCES K. BURR, Treasurer 


WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
152 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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nomination, bound together with 
the one thought—that we were 
followers of Christ, we felt in a 
small measure what the Madras 
Conference is to mean to the dele- 
gations, and we longed for the day 


when in reality we would live as 
though 


In Christ now meet both East and West 
In Him meet South and North, 

All Christly souls are one in Him 
Throughout the whole wide earth 














THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH I. FENSOM 


Council on Finance and Promotion, 152 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 














‘Unusual Wednesdays’”’ 


In many churches January is 
designated as Information Month 
—a time when missions and mis- 
sionary publications are stressed 
in the church program. Various 
methods have been found success- 
ful, such as_ special “Church 
Night” services, a play or pageant 
on some phase of missionary work, 
a series of missionary addresses 
by outstanding speakers, etc. 

How one church planned and 
presented its program, called Un- 
usual Wednesdays, is told in the 
following letter from Rev. Francis 
C. Wheaton, of the First Baptist 
Church, Cleveland, O.: 


Special music, illustrated missionary 
hymns (stereopticon slides), maps 
and a quiz-and-answer game were used 
to stimulate interest, and educated for 
missions. Books on missions were 
placed in a conspicuous place and spe- 
cial reference made to our mission li- 
brary. We sold 35 copies of A Book of 
Remembrance. 

The quiz-and-answer game _ used 
cardboard folders 2” x 3’’. On one side 
was a question on missions and on the 
other the answer to that question. 
Fifty questions and answers were 
placed at the tables for the church 
night supper, and a leader called off the 
questions (which were numbered) and 
the answers were read. 

We also used motion pictures. Our 
A. F. Williams had pictures of Chris- 
tian Center work in Cleveland, Cali- 
fornia and Arizona. The newspapers 
gave us notices and used photographs. 
. . . Our attendance was greatly in- 
creased during January. 








HOPE PUBL SHI 


5723-R WEST LAKE ST. 


Attractive mimeographed fold- 
ers were distributed. The first of 
the series listed the speakers for 
these “unusual” Wednesdays— 
Mrs. J. P. Davies, of China, Rev. 
H. B. Benninghoff, of Japan, Miss 
Louise B. Carter, of the Mexican 
Christian Center, Los Angeles, 
and Rev. Roy Dyer Wood, of 
Painesville, O. (He repeatedby re- 
quest the stimulating sermon, 


Be it preaching or 
singing, architecture 
or furnishings, every 
church recognizes the 
drawing power of the 
distinguished and the 
exalted. 


Likewise ‘“‘The Service 

nal’ has power to 
advance the work of your 
church and school. It is 
a book of quality—in ma- 
terials, manufacture and 
binding as well as in 
musical contents, Scri 
ture readings and spirit- 
ual force. 


+ 
Send for sample copy; 


you will sense instinc- 
tively its fitness for every 


religious need. First classified hymnal to be 
completely orchestrated. Descants to establish- 
ed tunes are a popular feature. Bound superbly 
in lacquered ‘Class A’ cloth, tarnish-proof, gold 
embossed title, tinted edges, price only $60 per 
Reinforced Binding 


100, not prepaid. 


“Devotional Hymns”— 
a smaller all-purpose 
book for church and 
church school. Orches- 
trated. Price per 100— 
lacquered cloth $40. 
Bristol 
paid. 


$25.00—not pre- 


For returnable 
samplewritename . 
pee ge = 
margin, clip an 
mail. Give chusels 
and denomination. 
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Pertect Voice Institute, Studio 7809, 64 E. 
Money ilies 
Making OPPORTUNITY 


Organizations, Schools, Individuals, etc., make 
money easily selling HANDY WACKS, popu- 
lar household paper items — sell quickly, make 

ood profits and repeat. WRITE TODAY for 
FREE catalog and interesting information. 


HANDY WACKS CORPORATION 





Chicago 





80, 
Lake St., 




















Sparta, Michigan, Dept. MM 
Rapvi0O MAT 
Make Your Own 
TALK from your screen SBdes en Your 
wg WITH your quickly Typewriter—use— 
a TYPEWRITTEN RADIO-MATS 
MESSAGES Wreitefer free samples 
= RADIO-MAT SLIDE 
=¥ 50 RADIO-MATS $1.50 [im CO., INC. 
=4 White, Amber or Green. Be 1819 Broadway 
EA Accept no substitute. Dept. H 
New York, N. Y. 











What Saved the Baptists?, de- 
livered a few months earlier at the 
Ohio State Convention.) The 
folder carried a reminder to read 


daily I Discover My Church (the 
QUALITY ATTRACTS January book) and to visit the 


church library. The question, 
“Have you subscribed to Mis- 
SIONS?”, was given a prominent 
place. This folder was followed by 
four others,,in different colors, ad- 
vertising the meetings. Each gave 
a brief sketch of the speaker and 
the field represented, with other 
pertinent missionary facts. The 
final one of the series contained 
eight suggestions under the title 
What You and I Can Do about It. 
A drawing of the missionary dol- 
lar linked the individual gift to 
the world fields. 


Professor Quiz 


Prof. Quiz programs have been 
popular this last year (see Mis- 
sions, January, 1938), but, to 
quote the judges in the program 
contest, “It is a superb new idea, 
and splendidly worth while, to use 
it as an.incentive to thoroughly 
reading and to mentally and spir- 
itually digesting the contents of 
the January book.” And so they 
awarded first prize for programs 
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——Extra large— 


Summer Profits for = 
Women’s Organizations 


Write at once for folder describing most 
attractive offer ever made by this com- 
pany. Learn how your organization can 
earn those needed funds more quickly, 
more easily. Offer lasts for limited time 
only. Mail card today to Metal Sponge 
Sales Corporation, Lehigh Avenue and 
Mascher Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gottschalk’s 
METAL SPONGE——— 


Is Your Bible Witnessing? 


ITS INFLUENCE for good on your home, 
children and guests MAY BE INCREASED 
by giving it a prominent place. Keep it in 
one of these CONVENIENT WALL RE- 
CEPTACLES and READ IT DAILY. 














HOME BIBLE 
WITNESS 


For the home, office, 
‘§, church, etc. Room 
s for full sized Bible. 
& Solid oak, deep carv- 
ing, antique brown. 
Hangs on wall by 
concealed hangers. 
More than a piece 
of furniture — it’s a 
companion to the 





Bible. An excellent 
gift. Size 9” x 13”. 


* $1.85 Postpaid 


THE FAMILY ALTAR 


Larger, with space 
for testaments, 
church envelopes, 
etc. Double carv- § 
ings. Size 9” x 20”. 
$3.00 Postpaid 


Order Now — Money @ 
Cheerfully Refunded 
If Not Fully Satisfied. 


Write for Special 
Church Plan and 
New Song—FREE 





ALLIED MFRS., INC. 
440 RIVER ST. 
YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


Use Tuts Coupon WHEN ORDERING 
ALLIED MFRS., INC. 


440 RIVER STREET 
YPSILANTI, MICH. 


The Family Altar 


Please send 
Home Bible Witness 


a Te a Payment 
Will Pay Bal. C.O.D. 


Name 


Address 








State 





City. 


hurch Furniture 


omplete sets or individual pieces built 

to order. Communion Tables, Pulpits, 

Reading Desks, Baptismal Fonts, 
Pews, Pew Cushions, Altar Crosses, Collection 
Plates, Pulpit Hangings, Altar Cloths, Bible 
Markers. Write for catalog. 

Established 1869 

KELTNER MFG. CO., 85 Main St., Ashley, O. 





to a successful radio quiz con- 
ducted by the Woman’s Society of 
the First Baptist Church, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. The following de- 
scription is adapted from a letter 
from Miss Anna E. Wells: 


Of course, much depends on “Prof. 
Quiz.” We chose a charming young 
woman who selected about 30 ques- 
tions on the January book. Some of 
these were of the Is this true or false? 
type. They were varied and covered a 
good deal of ground. She was fully in- 
formed herself and so added many 
interesting comments, giving back- 
ground to the answers. 

“Bob Trout,” as announcer, was 
done by a young man who introduced 
the contestants in true “sales talk” 
fashion. He told of the advantages of 
our church (its beauty, warmth of fel- 
lowship, opportunities for service, 
etc.), and also spoke of the excellent 
qualities of the magazine, Missions. 

There were six women contestants. 
Prof. Quiz appeared with top hat and 
cane, and the program was carried on 
as much as possible like the radio 
quiz. The questions were placed in the 
Professor’s hat, and each contestant 
drew the questions from it. 

We had a score keeper, also. The 
prizes were bags of gold coins (choco- 
late candies) such as one buys in the 
five and ten cent stores. When the con- 
testants could not answer a question, 
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it was turned back to the audience to 
answer. 

This unusual “follow-up” 
method prompted the judges to 
recommend that “to promote in- 
terest in the coming January 
book, * all churches announce 
next December that there will be 
a Prof. Quiz Night early in Febru- 
ary, urging men, women and 
young people to so familiarize 
themselves with the book that 
they may become contestants that 
night, and all may be able to an- 
swer questions turned back to the 
audience. We also recommend the 
use of the pastor as Prof. Quiz that 
he too (perish the thought!) might 
take on new and deep interest in 
the book. As a further asset, why 
not interest the deacons, trustees, 
young people’s society, etc., in pre- 
paring a series of questions on the 
book? This done—never will the 
January book have proved more 
worth while. 


*Who Is My Neighbor? See announce- 
ment on back cover of this issue. 
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PUTO HUT] Dilhert, 
fe golding. 


IF YOU ARRANGE 


with the Board of Education of the 
Famous the world over for 50 years. Sweet tone 


Northern Baptist Convention for 
— astonishing volume, inexpensive. Suitable for 


A Life Annuity 
Missions, Camps, Sunday Schools, Homes, etc. 


Write for descriptive fotder and prices 


BILHORN BROS. ORGAN CO., INC. 
1414 McLean Ave. Dept. M Chicago, IIl. 



































you will enjoy the security of a fixed, dependable 


income for life, and you will become a partner in 


its spiritual ministry to students. 





Concerning annuities and legacies, write to: 
FREADA E. KOEKER, Secretary 
FRANK W, PADELFORD, Executive Secretary 
152 Madison Avenue Room 2100 New York City 
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PULPIT ROBES * EMBROIDERIES 
HANGINGS ° STOLES * VESTMENTS 
ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


NEW CATALOG on Request 


WOMEN OVER THE SEAS to listen when they come to tell [AANA MHAS SIS Tc aac mor 
(Continued from page 559) them of the love of Jesus.” 


May for a four days’ conference. 
Many of them came only with the 
clothes they wore, for they owned 
no others. Most of them walked 
from their villages, some 15 miles. 
They could have hired bullock 
carts for 10 or 15 cents, but they 





























3; surest ways to avoid the worry and anxiety of 
didn’t. However, when they gave old age. And that is what Annuity Agreements 
in their offerings, it amounted to of the American Bible Society help you to do. No matter 
Rs. 10 (about $5.00) ,a remarkable how business conditions have varied between prosperity and depression, Annuity checks 
at regular agreed intervals have never failed to come when due. 


sum. 
; j Let us tell you about the planned se- 
From Ulavapadu, where one of curity of an Annuity Agreement which 


the Christian Centers is located, will bring you comfort and peace of mind U NTOLD FOR HER 
came five village women and two as long as you live. 
Bible women. While the Bible At the same time you will be helping to 


women are far from rich (they re- bring new hope and joy to thousands in 


: far-away lands through the wonderful service 
ceive between S4-andtihementh), of translating, publishing and distributing the 


they did have the necessary fare, Bible, which the American Bible Society has car- 
but they preferred to walk with ried on for over one hundred and twenty years. 








the villagers. As they were all re- Send for the booklet “A Gift That Lives.” It 

turning after the conference, a "8,4 how it fulfils your generous desire 

man stopped in a car and said he to promote this indispensable Christian task. NX y 
could take some of them. The Bi- Ig THIS COUPON TODAY ———E 
ble women put the village women . _— ar 


in the car, and they walked the 
rest of the 13 miles alone. The day 
was very hot, and they were nearly 
exhausted. Folks can understand 
that kind of love,” writes Florence 
Rowland, “and will be more ready | Address City — State. 
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AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY @ Bible House, New York City 


Please send me, without obligation, your booklet B-18 entitled “‘A Gift That Lives.” 
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WHO’S WHO 


In This Issue 


Paul E. Alden, former Candidate 
Secretary of the Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, is now pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church of Champaign, III. 

Coe Hayne is Editorial Secretary of 
the Home Mission Society. 

W. O. Lewis is the Foreign Mission 
Board’s special representative in Eu- 
rope, with headquarters in Paris. 

William F. Rice is a student in the 
Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary 
in Philadelphia. 

D. R. Sharpe is Secretary of the 
Cleveland City Mission Society. 

Harold Thomas, M.D., is a medical 
missionary in China, since 1919. 

George W. Truett is pastor of the 
First Baptist Church in Dalias, Texas, 
and President of the Baptist World 
Alliance. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY---—-----— 


Dr. P. H. J. Lerrico, Home Secretary 
AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
152 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send particulars concerning Annuity Agreements to 


BE A NURSE 


MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 
You can learn practical nursing at home 
in spare time. Course endorsed by physi- 
cians. Thousands of lo 39th yr. 
One graduate has charge of 10-bed hos- 
pital. Another saved $400 while learn- 
. Equipment included. Men and women 18 to 60. High 
l not required. Easy tuition payments. Write now. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 5211, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 
Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 
Name. 


City. State 
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For Sale or for Personal Use 
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EXTRA New, Attractive, with worth-while 
MONEY] sentiments, many with Bible 
EASILY | Texts, — in great variety of artis- 
EARNED] ticsettings— the type of Greetings 

Christian people are looking for. 





EVERY DAY Greetings — comforting, encour- 
aging messages of cheer to the sick and sorrowing, 
Birthday, etc. — many with Bible Texts. 


Cards that are different — not found in stores — 
Boxed and Unboxed — good profit, noinvestment 
necessary. Write early for free catalog and ; 
attractive Sale Plans. 


PEASE GREETING CARDS, Inc. 
264 Laurel St. Dept. N, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Sell the “Sunshine Line” 





Earn Big Profits 


Our 1938 DeLuxe Line 
is a winner. The va- 
riety and appeal of 
our 14 different $1.00, 
75c and 50c assort- 
ments mean quick 
sales and increased 
profits for you. 


Use More 
Christ-honering 
Christmas 
Greetings 











America's Original Line of 
Scripture Text Folders 


The “Sunshine Line’’ has always been the 
leader in Scripture-text Greetings for Christmas 
and Everyday. Early repeat orders indicate 
this will be a banner year for ‘Sunshine Line’ 

representatives. 


x Most Complete Religious Line 


Our proposition also includes such popular 
items as “Bible Lover’s’’ Stationery, Scrip- 
ture Calendars, Seals and Tags. Highest com- 
missions. Postage prepaid. Samples await your 
request. Early start most important. Write for 
details. 


GOSPEL TRUMPET COMPANY 


WRITE NEARER OFFICE 


Sacramento, Calif, Anderson, Ind. 


e WANTED: MANUSCRIPTS 


New York Book Publisher re- 
spectfully solicits worth while 








manuscripts for publication. 


FORTUNY'S, Publishers 
67 West 44th Street 


New York City 





uit GOWNS 
Pulpit 
Hangings, Bible Markers, etc. Fine 
materials, beautiful work, pleas- 
ingly low prices. State your needs. 
Catalog and samples on request. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 1162 South 
Ath Street, Greenville, Illinois. 








Caught by the Camera 
Illustrations in this Issue 

Cuina: Kinhwa Boys’ School, 534. 

Europe: May Day in Moscow, 516; 
Scenes in Czechoslovakia, 520-525; 
Scenes in Norway, 537, 538. 

Inp1aA: House of the Open Door, 
Kavali, 558. 

MisceLLaNngous: Army Day in Wash- 
ington, 516; Expenditures for Arma- 
ments, 518; New York Street, 528; 
Italian Baptist Church, Brooklyn, 
529; Philadelphia, 531; Men’s Con- 
ference, Detroit, Mich., 532; Gran- 
ville, Ohio, 534; Royal Ambassadors, 
Tucson, Arizona, 564; Camp Scenes, 
543-545; Bethel House, Youngstown, 
Ohio, 560, 561; C.W.C., Rally, 570; 
W.W.G., Keuka House Party, 566. 

Portraits: Edwin A. Bell, 527; Julia 
A. Willard, 559; Helen L. Tufts, 559; 
Cleveland Conference 550-552; Ado- 
niram Judson, Ann Hasseltine, 563. 
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THE FOREIGN MISSION CHRONICLE 


From the cradle to the grave in missionary service 


Born 
To Rev. and Mrs. J. Russell 
Andrus of Judson College, Ran- 
goon, Burma, a daughter, July 6. 
To Rev. and Mrs. H. D. Brown of 
Tondo, Belgian Congo, a son, 
August 30. 


APPOINTED 
Miss F. M. Ryder, to Taunggyi, 
Burma. 
Miss Helen Tufts, to Moulmein, 
Burma. 


ARRIVED 

Miss Jennie C. Adams of the 
Philippine Islands, May 2, in 
Seattle. 

Rev. C. L. Conrad of Burma, May 
15, in Los Angeles. 

Miss Charity C. Carman of 
Burma, May 30, in Vancouver. 

Dr. and Mrs. W. R. Werelius of 
Assam, June 5, in San Francisco. 

Rev. and Mrs. A. S. Adams of 
South China, June 9, in San 
Francisco. 

Miss Alice C. Bixby and Miss 
Elma R. Tharp of Japan, July 
12, in Seattle. 

Rev. and Mrs. E. C. Brush and 
Mrs. H. C. Long and daughters 
of Bengal-Orissa. July 12, in Los 
Angeles. 

Miss Gertrude F. McCulloch of 
East China, July 13, in Van- 
couver. 

Miss Annabelle Pawley of Japan, 
July 13, in Los Angeles. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. F. Stuart of 
Philippine Islands, July 25, in 
Seattle. 

Miss Agnes Anderson of Belgian 
Congo, July 31, in New York. 
Miss Emily Satterberg and Miss 
Vendla Anderson of Belgian 
Congo, July 31, in New York. 
Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Clayton of 
East China, August 2, in New 

York. 

Dr. and Mrs. J. F. Cady of Burma, 
August 4, in New York. 

Rev. and Mrs. E. B. Roach of 
Burma, August 10, in New 
York. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
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Rev. and Mrs. E. E. Brock of As- 
sam, August 19, in New York. 

Miss Esther Nelson of China, 
August 22, in Vancouver. 

Rev. Ernest Grigg of Burma, Au- 
gust 27, in Montreal. 

Mrs. J. H. Cope of Burma, Sep- 
tember 11, in New York. 


SAILED 

Rev. and Mrs. C. E. Smith, from 
New York, June 15, for Belgian 
Congo. 

Miss Flora Ernst, from San Fran- 
cisco, June 17, for the Philippine 
Islands. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Gressitt, from 
San Francisco, June 22, for 
Japan. 

Rev. E. H. Cressy, from Los 
Angeles, June 24, for China. 
Miss Lucy Bonney, from Victoria, 

July 9, for Burma. 

Dr. and Mrs. F. W. Meyer and 
two children, from Vancouver, 
July 9, for the Philippines. 





MOTHER... 


This interesting, new, free booklet tells you 
how thousands of missionary children have 
received a superior education . . . from Kinder- 
garten up to High School. ..in missions all 
over the world. 


Write for your copy 








today. Read how Cal- 
vert School extension 
courses prepare chil- 
dren so successfully 
that they take ad- 
vanced standing when 
they enter school — 
even though they have 
never been to regular 
schools before! There is 
no obligation. Please 
give child’s age when 
writing. 


Calvert School 
“The School That 


Comes to You” 


140 W. Tuscany Rd. Baltimore, Md. 
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Our FREE CATALOG eves 


Our Missionary Unit 
Serves Foreign Missionaries 


Somtee Missionaries everywhere for over 50 
years have had confidence in Wards Missionary 
Unit as the mest economical ‘source for per- 
sonal supplies and mission equipment of high 
quality. 

Secretaries and Purchasing Agents of For- 
eign Missions find that our free catalog, with its 
100, separate items, and our special quan- 
tity prices enable them to save money for their 
stations. 

Mission Boards can economize by otecting 
hardware, paints, plumbing goods, electrica 
supplies and similar materials from our catalog, 
for shipment abroad. 

If you wish a Montgomery Ward catalog, for 
export use only, write TODAY for a free copy. 


MONTGOMERY WARD 











DEPT. C 
Export Missionary Unit Chicago, U.S.A. 




















Miss Goldie Nicholson, from Los 
Angeles, August 2, for Japan. 
Miss F. M. Ryder, from Vancou- 

ver, August 6, for Burma. 

Rev. and Mrs. J. P. Davies and 
Miss Ruth Bugbee, from Van- 
couver, August 6, for E. China. 

Dr. and Mrs. J. E. Lenox, August 
6, from Vancouver, for West 
China. 

Miss Dorothy Campbell, Rev. and 
Mrs. B. H. Luebeck and son, 
from Vancouver, August 20, for 
South China. 

Dr. Marion Criswell, from Van- 
couver, August 20, for West 
China. 

Miss Mary I. Laughlin and Miss 
Marion Reifsneider, from New 
York, August 26, for Burma. 

Miss Alice O. Jorgenson, from 
New York, August 31, for Bel- 
gian Congo. 

Dr. W. E. Braisted, Dr. Mar- 
guerite Everham and Miss 
Louise M. Giffin, from Vancou- 
ver, September 3, for South 
China. 

Miss Ruth L. Harris, from Van- 
couver, September 3, for the 
Philippine Islands. 

Dr. and Mrs. O. W. Hasselblad 
and daughter, from Vancouver, 
September 3, for Assam. 

Miss Ada Nelson, from Vancou- 
ver, September 3, for West 
China. 

Associate Secretary J. R. Wilson 
and Mrs. Wilson, from New 
York, September 7, to Madras 
and foreign mission fields. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Topping and 
two children, from San Fran- 
cisco, September 8, for Japan. 

Rev. and Mrs. C. R. Rutherford, 
from Seattle, September 9, for 
South India. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Varney and 
three children, from New York, 
September 10, for South ‘ndia. 


Diep 


Mrs. Frank Kurtz, retired, of 
South India, July 22, 1938, at 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Miss Harriet Phinney (retired), 
August 28, in Burma. 























Ww ITS TITLE taken from the parable of the Good Samaritan, our 1939 
January Book is closely linked with the ideas that are uppermost in the 

Baptist program. Among books of missionary information, Who Is My Neigh- 

bor? will be unique. 

The best way to comprehend the aim of the book and the application of its 

title is to read the 10th chapter of Luke’s Gospel. There is a definite relation 

of the material to the purposes of The Judson Fellowship. 

The plan of daily readings has been preserved, but in this issue considerable 

material of a kind new to the January Book has been introduced. Further va- 

riety is lent by new arrangements of illustrations, which are of compelling 


interest, and there is a novel and striking cover design. 


Churches are asked to be early in notifying the state office of their orders for 
the January Book, which will again be sold at five cents per copy. Prompt 
action is necessary. The number of books printed is determined by the volume 


of advance orders. 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


Council on Finance and Promotion” 


152 Madison Avenue . New York, N. Y. 


OxtverR U. CHapman, Chairman W. H. Bow er, Executive Secretary 
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